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BROTHER GABRIEL 



CHAPTER I, 



A FAE-OFF FDTURE. 



TTTHEN the working day was over, how- 
ever, and unwelcome talk seemed 
bearable beside the crackling hearth and 
book-laden table, Zee told Gabriel all that 
had happened in a few words. 

" It was much better that Monsieur Herv6 
should know everything," she said, proudly. 
" Madame Pitache was wrong to conceal it 
from the beginning. We have no right to 
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make ourselves appear what we are not, 
and if the truth brings us harm, we shall at 
least no longer live in a perpetual dread of 
discovery. I am not at all sure that we 
shall be allowed to stay on after this dis- 
closure ; we must prepare ourselves for dis- 
missal." 

" And it is I who bring you again and again 
into trouble," Gabriel replied, very sorrow- 
fully. "Zoe, how smooth and pleasant 
your life might be but for me ! I ought to 
leave you free to act as you please. I have 
no right thus to encroach upon your sisterly 
affection. Let us part company, if it is for 
your welfare and happiness." 

Zoe pondered for a little, and then said, 
looking at it him in the frankest manner, 

*' It is quite likely that we shall be com- 
pelled to go our own ways, and I have had 
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the possibility before my mind often. But 
it is not such propositions as Monsieur 
Herv6's that would divide us. I shall never 
marry now." She looked into the fire, 
and added — ^' Because I am not married to 
Lionel." 

Seeing that her companion looked more 
sorrowful than before, she went on, striving 
to put her meaning before him with the least 
possible painfulness, 

"I will not allude to this again, and only 
do so now in order that you may understand 
my conduct. It has made me happy to 
be of use to you hitherto, and to render 
your life less dreary than it would have 
been alone. That is no reason why we 
should find it always desirable to make a 
home together. The position may prove too 
difficult, too embarrassing — and, as I said to 

b2 
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you the other day, you may yourself desire 
to change it. Not one, but a dozen circum- 
stances might happen to bring this about." 

" I have told you again and again that you 
are more to me than anything else in the 
world," the young man said, passionately 
and bitterly. " If you cast me off, you do 
me a greater injury than you know. You 
forget that you have friends, but that 
without you I am utterly friendless and 
alone." 

*' No, I do not forget it. I have it before 
my mind always. I wish it were not so," 
she said, pleading as much for his happiness 
and peace of mind as her own. " That is 
why I should willingly leave this place, and 
see you doing something in the world, and 
mixing among men. This isolation, this de- 
pendence upon one friendship only — and 
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that a woman's — is narrowing and unsatis- 
factory. You need action, stimulus, sym- 
pathy. You want to be roused, to be lifted 
out of yourself, to be helped onward far 
more than I can help you." 

Her vehemence, so contrasted with the 
habitually calm demeanour to which he 
was accustomed, struck him painfully. He 
felt as if the intercourse of the past month, 
the toil mutually shared, the daily pleasures 
and aspirations enjoyed in common, had, 
after all, effected nothing — that they were 
still wide apart, the merest acquaintances, 
utterly unable to read each other's inner 
thoughts and hidden motives. She, in her 
turn, could not in the least understand the 
sting inflicted by every one of her candid 
words. The two had been sitting down to 
the same board, sheltered under an identical 
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roof, talking together for the better part of 
a year, and were yet all but strangers. 

" Why should you be vexed at hearing 
the truth ?" she began, after a long pause. 
" Have you not yourself thought of these 
things ? I am sure at times the monotony 
and inaction of this existence have weighed 
upon your spirits, and you must have felt, 
as I do, that diflSculties might arise out of 
our false position. You are a little younger 
than I, and for that reason I hoped that all 
would go well." She blushed crimson, and 
added — " But all does not go well, as you 
see. We do not understand each other; 
we see things from different points of view ; 
we both expect too much." 

It was now his turn to explain himself, 
for he saw that she had done. Taking up 
a piece of needlework, she absorbed herself 
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in it assiduously, never once looking up 
during his long explanation. 

"Zoe," he began, very timidly, gaining 
confidence and accent as he went on, " if 
all does not go well, perhaps the fault is 
mine. I have not quite understood till now 
the nature of your feeling for your cousin. 
What passed between you before his de- 
parture you never told me, and I had no 
right to inquire. You were separated — you 
were holding no communication with each 
other. I naturally came to the conclusion 
that something had happened to divide you, 
and also that, whatever it was, time would 
heal the wound. I looked forward to a 
future when we might talk of Lionel Delmar 
as easily as of anything else, and when you 
would tell me all ; and I looked forward 
farther even than this. I thought it 
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possible, even probable, that some day or 
other, after long years of intercourse, you 
might feel for me something like the affec- 
tion you have felt for him." 

She put down her work now in great 
perturbation, and rising, stood before him, 
as if she thought, by thus confronting each 
other, they would sooner explain everything, 
and end this unhappy discourse. 

" Do not speak of it," she said, implor- 
ingly. " Remember that we are living 
under one roof as brother and sister, and 
are bound to keep up the fiction whilst 
such a compact lasts. It is unfair to act 
otherwise." 

" Unfair to you, you would say ?" he 
asked, self-reproachfully. " But it is better 
for once and for all that we understand 
each other, and then you shall decide the 
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future as you judge best. Was it foolish — 
was it wrong of me to indulge in these 
dreams ? You know what kind of ideal I 
indulged in of old. I saw myself in those 
misguided, yet blissful days, a chosen vessel 
of celestial grace — a light that should burn 
brightly in a benighted place. There were 
no lengths of egotistical enthusiasm to which 
I was not ready to go, so assured did I 
feel of having chosen the best part God 
gives in these days. But when I lost all 
this, I found something better to take its 
place." 

He glanced at her with a look of inex- 
pressible reverence and yearning, and 
added — 

"I had not far to seek for a lovelier 
ideal. I saw you, and from that moment 
all human life seemed transfigured in my 
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eyes. I recognised a nature, human like 
my own, and yet infinitely above me, a 
nature with which I had kinship, although I 
seemed very far off. Zoe, do not blame me 
if I exalted you into the likeness of an 
angel. You have behaved angelically to 
me, and your looks were in harmony with 
your deeds. How could I help feeling for 
you something more like worship than 
human affection ? But in time all this was 
changed, and I wanted you to come down 
from your pedestal and dwell by my side — 
to live with me always in the closest bonds, 
as other mortals do." 

" Oh, Gabriel I" she cried, bursting into 
tears, and reseating herself by the table, '' is 
it so? Then, indeed, there is no help for it, 
and we must part." 

" I am speaking of a far-off future only — 
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of what appeared to me as a would-be pos- 
sibility rather than a likelihood. I did not 
dream of hinting my wishes for years to 
come, but I have long felt how such an 
assurance of happiness would change the 
tenor of our life. I live now under a 
perpetual fear of losing you, but were it 
otherwise, everything would be different. 
We could better help each other, confide 
in each other more, and have no dread of 
discovery hanging over our heads " 

Seeing that she still wept on, he said, in 
a tone of forced decision and cheerfulness, 

" But do not grieve. I will never touch 
upon the subject again. I will do all that 
you wish, even leave you, if thereby you 
would be happier. Why should you 
weep r 

" Because I can no longer help or com- 
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fort you," she answered. *' We must part, 
Gabriel; there is no other way, and the 
mischief is of your own doing." 

She could say no more, and he also 
lacked courage to excuse himself, no matter 
in how clumsy a fashion. Murmuring a 
hasty good-night, she shut herself up in her 
room, leaving him alone to self-reproachful 
and desolating thoughts. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE UNKIND WORLD. 



r70E dropped into a chair, still weeping^ 
^-* with mortification and dismay. Per- 
haps she resented Gabriel's confession un- 
justifiably in those first moments of wounded 
pride, saying to herself that all her com- 
passion and sisterly regard for him were 
gone, and that henceforth, by sheer fault of 
his, she was free to regard her own interest 
only. She saw clearly now that they must 
part, and each choose a separate way, as it 
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seemed best to themselves. But to whom 
could she go? Where could she make a 
new home? Huberte was married; Aunt 
F^licit^ had adopted a favourite niece ; her 
own ties in England were severed. Surely 
no one in the wide world was so forlorn as 
she! 

As she reviewed the past few months, 
she could not take blame to herself for any- 
thing she had done or said amiss. Gabriel 
only was in the wrong, and she accused 
him of cruelly abusing her confidence. How 
much had she not sacrificed for him, and 
this was her reward ! Whatever his secret 
wishes, there was one matter on which he 
was in honour bound to keep silence. Thus 
bitterly she pondered over what had hap- 
pened, and she would not close her eyes 
till the future was clearly marked out. 
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They must part, and soon ; but as Gabriel 
might find the most difficulty in obtain- 
ing occupation, she determined to leave 
him at St. Yves, if Monsieur Herv6 could 
be prevailed upon to retain him without her, 
and set out to make her fortunes as best she 
could. She would go to Huberte, and con- 
sult with her as to what was best to do. 
There were surely isolated spots in France 
where an English teacher could gain a 
humble livelihood ? And if Huberte could 
not help, she would consult Aunt F^licite. 
Yes, this must be done at once, and Gabriel 
should know her plans the first thing next 
morning. 

But when morning came he looked so 
haggard with self-reproach, and so utterly 
spiritless and woe-begone, that she had no 
heart to tell him her resolution. She must 
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at least wait till the morrow. Perhaps he 
might take the initiative, or some unex- 
pected circumstance might further this 
explanation. 

What really did happen, however, was 
not of propitious augury, for the next day 
came a polite but coldly-worded letter of 
dismissal. 

From hints that had been privately 
dropped to him. Monsieur Herv^ wrote, he 
had felt it his duty to inquire more particu- 
larly of common friends into their history, 
and though he could not say that it was to 

their discredit morally, the result was of a 
nature to cause him profound uneasiness. 

With the utmost reluctance, therefore, he 

was compelled to deprive himself of their 

valuable services, and he could only regret 

that, with the best intentions in the world. 
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such old and valued friends as Monsieur 
and Madame Pitache should have brought 
about these complications. 

Zoe was the first to speak. 

"There is no help for it now. We 
must part, and think of what is best for you 
to do." 

He looked up inquiringly. 

" For myself, my plans are made, '* 
then she looked straight into his face, and 
added — " We must each go our own 
way, and not live together under false 
pretences any longer. I had decided 
upon this before getting Monsieur Herv6's 
letter.'' 

'^ And what will you do ?" he asked. 

"I shall go to Huberte, and be guided 
by her. But I cannot stay at Les Fonts, of 



course." 
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Then she broke oflF, colouring painfully, 
she did not wish to reproach him for what 
was hardly his own fault. 

*• I understand. Into what dire straits 
I have brought you," he said, looking 
utterly overcome. "From the beginning 
of our acquaintance all the benefit has 
been on your side, all the obligation and 
injury on mine. It is on my account, of 
course, that you cannot return to Les 
Fonts, and resume your old occupation 
there. Your worldly prospects have been 
twice ruined through me." 

" What is done cannot be undone," Zoe 
said, cheerfully. " Let us not think of the 
past, but the future. It is your career 
that I feel most concerned about. Perhaps 
if we explain everything to Monsieur Herv6 
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he would consent to retain you. We could 
but try." 

Gabriel looked sorrowful and unsuggest- 
ive. 

" We had better ask for an interview this 
morning. There is no time for delay," she 
added, in the same quiet tone of decision. 
His impassibility irritated her, though she 
was doing her best to conceal it. 

" As you think best," he replied, mechan- 
ically. 

" But it is also as vou think best, dear 
brother," she added, with insistance. " The 
time has come, not for useless brooding and 
despondency, but for action, and we must 
do all we can to help each other." 

With that she rose from the breakfast- 
table, and going to the window, looked out 

c2 
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into the bright morning with a troubled 
face. There were birds twittering on the 
boughs, glossy green leaves pricking the 
clear blue sky, already sunshine gilding the 
quiet sea. On that January morning the 
outer world seemed a fair and happy place, 
and how opposed to it were the turmoil 
and perplexity of human life! She had 
tried to do what was right, and yet it 
seemed now as if all these accumulated vex- 
ations must be brought about partly by fault 
of hers. 

Gabriel's self-questionings were much more 
painful. He recalled her as he had first 
seen her two years ago, full of grace, 
vivacity, and joy, and he contrasted with 
that sweet picture the one before him now. 
He noted to-day for the first time the lines 
imprinted by care on the clear brow, the 
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paleness of the softly outlined cheeks, the 
contraction of the lips, saying to himself 
again and again — the change is of my 
doing. 

The day's routine was gone through in 
the ordinary way. Monsieur Herv^'s absence 
prevented the proposed explanation, and 
nothing unusual occurred till the two met at 
tea-time. They separated at the office 
door, instead of taking their habitual stroll 
together, Zoe having housewifely errands, 
Gabriel wanting to be alone. But the mo- 
ment he entered the little parlour at night- 
fall he saw that something unwonted 
had happened. The fire blazed brightly, 
the cheerful board was spread, the cat 
purred on the hearth. Only Zoe's face was 
out of keeping with the rest. She was very 
pale, and had evidently been weeping ; but 
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she stammered out a word of welcome, and 
began to occupy herself with the tea-things as 
usual. 

Self-control and concealment were, how- 
ever, no longer possible. The tea-cup drop- 
ped from her trembling hand, and a sympa- 
thetic word from Gabriel unsealed her 
lips. 

** There are things a woman cannot bear,"^ 
she cried, proudly, not sitting down by hi& 
side as if he could counsel and comfort, 
but walking up and down the room be» 
fore him, dashing away the passionate tears. 
"A woman has no mercy for other wo- 
men. The Inquisitors of the Middle Ages 
were not half so cruel as they can be to each 
other, though outwardly appearing gentle 
and good. Huberte has always said so, but 
I would not believe her. It is insensate — it 
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is monstrous that, because I have acted un- 
wisely and imprudently, I sliould be scorn- 
ed in the public streets, matched, I suppose, 
with those poor creatures irreproachable 
women do not speak of. I met Berthe 
Herv6 this afternoon, and instead of coming 
forward and greeting me cordially, as she 
always does, she plucked her maid by the 
gown, and, looking me straight in the face, 
passed on without a word." 

She sat down, and bowed her head over 
her closed hands a moment, sobbing ; then 
added, with still more passionate vindictive- 
ness, 

"But that is not the worst. A little 
farther on I met her mother, and she at 
least, for her friend's sake, if not for mine, 
might have been expected to show some 
feeling. She behaved exactly as Berthe had ^ 
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done. I see now what my conduct looks 
like in their eyes. Oh ! Gabriel, how can 
this ever be put right ?". 

He took a chair beside her, and did his 
best to soothe and comfort, but in vain. The 
angry tears would have their way, and every 
ejaculation was more fiercely vindictive 
than the last. 

It seemed to her, in those first mo- 
ments of intense humiliation, that she 
hated the whole world, most of all two un- 
happy individuals named Gabriel and Zoe. 
She could hardly find language emphatic 
enough for her wounded pride and self- 
reproach. 

" Why did we allow ourselves to be so 
ill-guided, so misled ?" she said. '* We should 
have listened, at least, to Madame Pitache, 
had she spoken in time. Oh 1 Gabriel, how 
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could you propose, how could I consent to 
such a compact ?" 

'*But St. Yves is not the whole world," 
he said, eagerly and hopefully ; he would 
not add to her wretchedness by deprecating 
such speeches. "The voice of slander will 
not follow us to the New World. We can 
be happy there," he added, doubtfully — 
** that is — if you will " 

" You seem to forget that misfortune falls 
upon us unequally. Evil report cannot harm 
a man as it does a woman. Most likely 
Monsieur Herv6 would consent to retain you 
as a clerk, though he does not think me fit to 
speak to his daughter. One must have lived 
in the world to understand these things." 

Then she dried her tears, and moving 
away from him, sat down with a white, un- 
readable face. 
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" Let us not talk any more to-night/' she 
said. " All the talking in the world cannot 
help us — nothing can help us." 

For the moment he acquiesced in her 
despondent mood, having much to say, but 
feeling that the opportune moment had not 
yet come. They ate and drank without a 
word, and when the meal was over, sepa» 
rated, after interchanging a mechanical good 
night. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BROTHER BY ADOPTION. 

nnWO or three days passed, and things 
-*• grew worse instead of better for both. 

Zoe persistently avoided any approach to 

confidential talk, and looked unhappy and 

uncommunicative, as if, indeed, nothing 

would ever again unlock those silent lips^ 

and give life to those down-looking eyes. 

In spite of her reticence and self-restraint,. 

for she behaved to him exactly as of old, 

he read something of her secret thoughts. 

He saw that she was inwardly fighting,. 
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struggling against her conscious injustice to 
him. She knew as plainly as he could tell 
her that she had wronged him, was wrong- 
ing him still, but as yet indignation and out- 
raged womanly pride held sway, and she 
was mastered by a passion stronger than 
herself. 

But all he could not know. He did not 
see her in her moments of keenest anguish, 
when shedding burning tears over her isola- 
tion and her shame. Since evil report had 
followed her to this remote spot, where, 
indeed, could she hide herself from the 
tongue of slander? Naturally, she exag- 
gerated the feeling against her, seeing her- 
self followed and hunted down wherever 
she might go, condemned to a perpetual 
dread of discovery and discredit from which 
there was no escape. 
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And the most stinging thought of all wa& 
this — What would Lionel say if the story 
ever came to his ears? What would he 
think of her conduct ? 

It was strange that these questions had 
never arisen before, but so natural had it 
seemed to go to Gabriel's aid in the begin- 
ning, and so single-minded had her purpose 
been throughout, that she had never dream- 
ed of such misinterpretation. Now she felt 
ready to accept the blame, to criminate 
herself for doing evil that good might come, 
and saving Gabriel from pain in small things 
that he might suffer all the more acutely in 
great. - 

He, in his turn, was reproaching himself 
more bitterly still. He said that there wa& 
no sacrifice he would not make by way of 
atonement for the wrong he had done her^ 
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even were it a parting for once and for all. 
But would she insist upon this ? He hardly 
dreaded as much. 

After waiting patiently till the passion 
of her grief was spent, he paved the 
way to a final understanding by the quiet 
query — 

" Monsieur Herv6 has returned ; but 
before speaking to him, had we not better 
decide upon what is best to do ?" 

"I must go to Huberte," she replied, 
without raising her eyes. 

*' Is that your final decision ?" 

"There is no choice for me. She will 
give me a home for a time, and perhaps I 
can stay a little with Aunt F61icit6 after- 
wards. If Monsieur Herv6 consents to 
retain you, would you not do well to 
accept his offer ?" 
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"Then you have made up your mind to 
leave me ?" he asked. He did not say — " Is 
this the end of our long companionship 
and close sympathy? Am I nothing to 

you?" 

Something of these thoughts was, however, 
written in his face, for she added, apolo- 
getically, 

"It is not my fault that we must part, 
Gabriel. Do you not see that it is neces- 
sary ? I have ray livelihood to earn and no 
one to help me here, whilst your case is 
entirely different. I feel sure you can stay, 
if you choose." 

Seeing that he made no reply, she con- 
tinued, 

"I have been of some use to you, and 
that will always be a consolation to me in 
the future. We were foolish and wrong to 
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enter into such a compact in the first 
instance, but the harm is done and cannot 
be repaired now." 

She smiled at him sadly through her 
tears, and stretched out her hand in token 
of reconciliation, adding, 

" It was not wholly your fault, and cer- 
tainly not all mine, that I regarded you as 
something different from an ordinary human 
being," here she smiled again, "but cer- 
tainly on a higher level than other mor- 
tals. Then you were younger by several 
years than I, and I felt towards you the 
protectiveness of an elder sister. I never 
dreamed that you would appear to me in 
any other light. We have both been 
visionaries, and our punishment is well 
merited." 

The old friendliness and old confidence 
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had come back now, and, sitting once more 
opposite to the Zoe of former days, he felt 
that he might now speak without fear of 
being misunderstood. 

"Dear sister," he began, humble no 
longer, but speaking out proudly and almost 
coldly. " I do not think, as yet, we at all 
clearly understand each other ; perhaps 
human beings never do ; but I want, as far as 
possible, to make my motives plain to you, 
ere it is too late. When I entreated you to 
follow me and share my fortunes, I had no 
idea of asking a great sacrifice at your 
hands. You admitted that the life with 
your friends was distasteful, and you put 
forward np objections on other grounds; 
you never once named your cousin to 
me. 

" Why speak of him now ?" she murmur- 
VOL. in. D 
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ed, bending down her face to hide her 
blushes. 

" Because I am bound to speak of him, 
because I should never have spoken to 
you as I did a few days ago had you 
told me how it was with you and him for 
once and for all. Oh, why, when calling 
me brother, did you withhold a sister's con- 
fidence ? Think of all the unhappiness that 
might have been avoided had you trusted 
me a little more ? You must see that in 
this matter you were unjust to your cousin, 
yourself, and to me," continued the young 
man, very earnestly. " But I will not say 
another word by way of reproach. You 
have been so good to me that I can never 
repay it, do what I will; and if we 
are separated now, my chances of serving 
you will be at an end. I want you to 
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understand why I have seemed to acquiesce 
so apathetically, perhaps unworthily, you 
will say, in a compact having all the 
benefit and obligation on my side, and 
why I have not tried to advance my 
own prospects and yours also more ener- 
getically. I have been waiting and hoping. 
I felt from the first that in time a way of 
living worthily would open itself to me, of 
doing something — not after the pattern of 
my early dreams " — and here he smiled sad- 
ly — "but praiseworthy nevertheless — even 
noble, perhaps, if you were by to help. 
And all this time you read nothing of my 
thoughts, in your heart of hearts you were 
on the verge of despising me." 

" Nay," she said, quickly. *' I think I 
hardly blamed you at all, but the system 
that had made you what you were. Yoii 

d2 
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have not been hitherto the maker of your 

fortunes." 

*' I will be in the future. I am no longer 

the Gabriel you first knew," he went on. 

" The transformation is at work every day,. 

and already my former life seems a vision, 

and my former self an unreality. Oh ! if 
you would only abide with me a little 

longer !" 

"That would hinder, and not help you," 
she answered, with a look of pained de- 
cision. " My wand is broken. I can never 
be of use to you any more." She did not 
add — " and all through fault of yours," but 
he saw the thought in her face, and held 
his peace. 

"Oh! Zoe, is this your last word? 
Think how evil-fated, how forlorn we are I 
Will you deprive yourself of my poor ser- 
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vices ? Will you cut me off from the only 
friendship I possess ? Take my solemn prom- 
ise never again, as long as I live, to speak 
ta you of my dreams and dearest wishes, 
only let us toil together and comfort each 
other whilst we may." 

Long and earnestly he pleaded, she list- 
ening without a word. Her indignation and 
anger were past, and she was as full of pity 
for him as for herself. Whichever way she 
looked she saw gloom and perplexity ; yet 
it seemed as if there was no other remedy 
for the ills now heaped upon their heads 
but this. They must part., and never cross 
each other's path again. 

The alternative, if unbearable to him, had 
pain for her. In those first months of quiet 
companionship, nothing had occurred to mar 
the daily harmony of existence. She had 
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in deed and in truth learned to look upon 
him as a brother, and to love him as a 
sister might. Could they forget what had 
happened since, and live friendlily and 
smoothly as of old ? Again and again she- 
said that it was impossible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A FATEFUL JOURNEY. 



rriHERE is a favourite ending to Greek 
plays which lingers on the memory, 
and freely rendered, may stand thus — ^Many 
unhoped-for issues are brought about by the 
gods. Much that we looked for never comes 
to pass, and out of labyrinthine difficulties 
Providence finds a way. From time to time 
it will happen that our firmest decisions and 
most uncompromising convictions are brought 
to nought, we know not how. The result 
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being a condition of things we once supposed 
impossible. 

So it was with these two friends. On a 
bright February morning, soon after this 
conversation, Zoe woke up to the conscious- 
ness that, by a variety of complex circum- 
stances, she had been induced to act in exact 
contradiction to her wishes. The thing 
seemed incredible, but so it was. By force 
of insistance, and many unexpected acci- 
dents in his favour, Gabriel's point was 
gained. They were not to be separated, 
after all, at least, for the time being, and 
they were to sail for a quite new settlement 
in the New World together, to accept there 
just what bread- winning should come ia 
their way. Here their plans ended. Zo6 
could but hope that she had done wisely 
fox him, if not for herself. He had given his 
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solemn promise never again to speak to her 
except as a brother might, and on the strength 
of that promise she yielded. 

But other things besides his promise 
pleaded for Gabriel. In the first place, she 
saw that he was ill, and in the second, un- 
happy. A fever, indeed, not of remorse, 
nor of vindictiveness, nor of ambition, but 
something made up of all these, was burning 
within him. His cheeks were hollow, his 
complexion pale even to whiteness, his 
limbs attenuated, and, strangely enough, for 
the first time she now perceived the change. 
By-and-by, when he should be himself 
again — strong, animated, joyous — she could 
leave him, but not yet. He wore the look 
of a man whose mind was unhealthily at 
work upon the reparation of bitter wrongs, 
whose inner eye was perpetually turned 
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upon himself. Oh I if she could but win 
him back to natural, healthful thought, and 
his old habits of viewing things contentedly 1 
This, at present, was her sole care. 

Then there was the ever-recurring sense 
of their isolation. They were alone in the 
world, thrown together by as strange a mis- 
chance as had ever knit two human destinies. 
Go where she might, her life was, in a 
certain sense, bound up with his, by virtue 
of common suffering and common shame. 
Seas might divide them, and circumstance, 
and the course of long years, but the past 

could never be obliterated. Whatever 
future was in store for them, they would 
always remember the time they had spent 
in this old-world spot — outcasts, exiles, and 
alone. 
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And Delmar ? Had she forgotten him ? 

His silence of so many months was wholly 
unexpected, and she could only interpret it 
in one way. He had forgotten, or was 
tr3dng to forget her. Or, worse still, he 
had deceived her, and, in asking her to go- 
with him a year ago, had but acted as 
Huberte said. But no, this she could not 
believe. She tried to banish him from her 
memory ; that was all. 

It was an inexpressible relief to turn to 
the practical questions involved in their 
departure, and from this point of view she 
hailed the project joyfully. 

" Gabriel," she said, on the first evening 
after the decision had been made, "there is 
no time to be lost in arranging everything, 
if we start so soon as we think. I must go 
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to Les Fonts and draw my little savings out 
of the bank," 

He naturally acquiesced, 

" As the journey must be made, I prefer 
to make it at once ; so, if permission is to 
be had, I will start to-morrow." 

'^ Nay, wait a few days," he urged. 

" Dear Gabriel, I would much rather do 
it at once. Please let me have my way," 
she said, and, of course, he yielded. 

This little conversation had taken place 
two days before, and when Zoe woke up 
on this brilliant spring morning, it was with 
a bewildering sense of the revolution about 
to take place in her life. In a few hours 
she was to start for Les Fonts, to bid adieu 
to her old friends — an act which in itself 
seemed the renunciation of all that had 
been — a farewell, indeed, to the familiar 
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Zoe of former days. On her return from 
this errand, only a few short weeks would 
separate her old life from the new. She 
should have sailed with Gabriel for the 
Far West. Beautiful France, the land of 
her adoption, would be quitted, she could 
but believe for ever. 

She started at noon, travelling for several 
hours by coach, then by railway throughout 
the clear, starry February night, reaching 
the City of Bridges soon after sunrise. It 
was with a sense of exhilaration she found 
herself once more in the glittering, animated 
streets. The sun shone out from a cloud- 
less sky, the river gleamed smooth and 
clear, the pleasant walks alongside were all 
life and movement. 

As she walked amid these familiar scenes,, 
how vividly everything came back I — the 
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walks with Lionel, the pleasant talks under 
his roof with Father Gabriel, the cheerful 
daily labour in the convents, the final crisis I 
For a moment she felt as if only the old life 
were real and true, and all else a dream ; 
but soon it seemed as if indeed all here had 
been illusions and chimeras, and the little 
home, with Gabriel far away, alone re- 
mained of fact and reality. 

She had written to Huberte without 
mentioning the probable time of her arrival, 
so she lingered on her way, full of mingled 
retrospection, and looking forward. Al- 
though early, the shops were already open, 
and as she passed a familiar street, it 
occurred to her that she might as well get 
over the most painful part of her business 
at once. She carried in her satchel the 
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little document Delmar had pressed upon 
her with such affectionate insistance on 
that well-remembered autumn afternoon 
of their last ramble ;" and it was her in- 
tention now to yield it up, thus severing 
the only link that bound them together. 
Why should she keep up a remembrance 
of him ? Why retain a pledge of his kind- 
ness any longer ? The paper would be sure 
to reach him through his bankers, and he 
could but discern the significance of the act. 
She had never for a moment intended to 
accept his money, no matter in what dire 
straits she might find herself ; but till now 
alike motive and opportunity lacked for a 
final rejection of all possible help from 
him. She was going into a new world 
and entering upon a new life with Gabriel. 
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His long silence surely meant forgetfulness 
or coldness. Better for both that she should 
forget his intended kindness. 

So without any timidity or hesitation she 
presented herself in the dingy little counting- 
house, and drew from her purse the paper 
Lionel had given her with so many in- 
junctions a year and a half ago. How well 
she remembered every incident attending 
the circumstance ! — her own coldness in 
receiving, his eagerness in giving. From 
tl^at day to this she had never once so much 
as glanced at the little document, which she 
now unfolded with trembling fingers and 
misty eyes. 

There were two clerks in attendance, 
smoking their matutinal cigar, and the 
elder, laying it aside, advanced towards his 
sweet client curiously. He inspected her 
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missive with great care, asked one or 
two questions, then begging her to take 
a chair, sat down to draw up a form of re- 
ceipt. 

Looking up on a sudden from his desk, he 
said, with rather a mystified air, evidently 
not at all comprehending Zoe's appearance 
at that special moment, 

" You have, perhaps, been on a journey, 
and are, therefore, not aware that Monsieur 
Delmar was here two days ago ?" 

She had prepared herself to talk of Lionel 
calmly here, but was naturally little armed 
against such a surprise as this. With the 
tell-tale blushes burning through her gauze 
veil, no, she said, she did not know that 
her cousin was in Europe. She had just 
come from St. Yves en Finist^re, and had 
no recent news of him. 

VOL. in. E 
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'' Monsieur Delmar is like the rest of his 
countrymen — perpetually on the wing/' re- 
sumed the clerk, who had been on friendly 
terms with his client during his residence at 
Les Fonts — ''here to-day, there to-mor- 
row. It is astonishing! When he first 
presented himself at my office, he said he 
should probably be here some time. A few 
hours later, he brought word that he had 
changed all his plans and was going straight 
back to America." 

" Is he gone ?" Zoe asked, fluttering from 
head to foot. She was holding on to the 
counter now with both hands, overcome by 
a horrible dread of screaming, swooning, or 
committing any other foolishly feminine act. 
A minute or two later, and she had forced 
herself to be calm. 
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"To the best of my knowledge he is, but 
the start was not to be made from here. He 
told me that, instead of returning to Bor- 
deaux, he intended, for some reason or 
other which he did not mention, to sail from 
Brest. Stay, I can give you the name of 
the ship, for I have to write to him on 
business, and the letter will be sent straight 
aboard." 

He rose, and placed in Zoe's still trem- 
bling fingers a little printed circular, headed 
by a map and an engraving of the fast-sailing 
vessel Dominateur, to start on such and such a 
day from Brest for New York. Whilst her 
interlocutor continued his writing, she gazed 
on the paper with a thousand passionate 
thoughts hurrying through her brain. Lionel 
then had come, had gone, was parted from 

e2 
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her now more irrevocablv than ever. He 
had most likely seen Huberte and learned 
of her approaching departure, and here her 
heart gave a great leap. Perhaps he wished 
to see her abiding place before starting 
homeward, and that was why he intended 
to sail from Brest ? He would, at least, get 
sight of St. Yves from the bay. 

" Which route do these ships take ?" she 
asked, suddenly looking up. 

For a moment all agitation had passed^ 
her voice was steady, and she waited intently 
for the answer. 

The clerk, only too willing to prolong an 
interview with so interesting a customer, 
and divining romance in the air, here- 
upon quitted his stool and moved to her 
side. Hardly knowing whether to admire 
most the abundance of rich brown hair dis* 
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played to such advantage by the little 
travelling-hat, or the smooth, rosy-red 
cheeks bent so eagerly over the map, he 
began his explanation. 

" See/' he said, drawing his pencil across 
the indicated route. " The ship stops here, 
and here, and here, for the sake of taking 
in coals, freight, and passengers. It is not a 
mail-steamer, but a sailing-vessel, you under- 
stand, so that it diverges a little from the 
ordinary route, which would take this 
direction." 

Whilst he thus elaborately described 
the two sea-lines which Delmar's ship 
was to take and avoid, she was seeing and 
understanding one point of his narrative 
only, namely, that it must pass the coast of 
Finist^re. There could be no doubt of it. 
She might watch from her favourite bit of 
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shore the vessel that bore him away frono 

her for ever. 

*' About what time would be occupied in 

reaching this part of the coast ?" she said^ 

placing her finger on the little port of Ros- 

coflF, opposite the Druidesses' Island. 

" I am no sailor, but provided that the 
ship starts punctually, and that the wind i& 
fair, I should say in twelve hours. Every- 
thing, of course, depends upon the weather,''^ 
answered the clerk, no longer in doubt as 
to the romantic cause of Zoe's blushes. 

Zoe listened, with her eyes still riveted 
to the map. She was mentally calculating 
the probabilities in her favour. Lionel was^ 
already on his way to Brest, but by return- 
ing that night, she should in all likelihood 
overtake him. This short stay would allow 
of a few hours' interview with Huberte, and 
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all Other business she had to do. The mail 

train for Finistfere started at nightfall* 

Yes, she would decide to go back at once» 

and stay at Roscoff till the Dominateur had 
sailed by. 

" Is there anything else you wish me to 
tell you ?" asked the clerk, lingering over 
his delightful task of imparting information 
to so lovely a listener. " I am entirely at 
your service." 

" Thank you," Zee answered, rising. " I 
have no other questions to put to you. But 
I will keep this little map, if you please." 

*' Certainly, I will, of course, mention 
to my client that you in person deposited 
the document ?" 

" As you please. I shall, however, write 
to Mr. Delmar myself," Zoe said ; then she 
bowed, and went on her way. 
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The rest of her business was accomplished 
with feverish haste. GabrieFs commissions 
were fulfilled with equal promptitude. The 
transaction at her own banker's occupied a 
few minutes only, and by mid-day she rang 
at Huberte's door, pale and weary, it is 
true, but in the strangest state of ex- 
citement, which might easily be taken for 
exhilaration. Her eyes were bright, her 
cheeks delicately flushed ; she talked much 
more than was her wont. 

The breakfast was a cheerful one. Hu- 
berte, who had now been married for some 
time, was calm and demure. Monsieur Pa- 
potte paid old-fashioned compliments to his 
wife's guest, and talked of married bliss in 
high-flowing strains, after the manner of 
bridegrooms. Both, gazing upon Zoes 
animated face, felf convinced in their own 
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minds that she was in love with the friend 
she was about to follow to the New World. 
When Monsieur Papotte retired, the two 
women sat in close conclave talking of the 
times that had been, and were to be — Zoe 
not yet daring to speak of Lionel, Huberte 
purposely refraining from the difficult topic, 
Zoe waiting expectant. 

At last, seeing that the short afternoon 
hours were on the wane, and that, with 
Monsieur Papotte's return to dinner, all 
further tSte-a-tSte would be over, she said, 
looking straight into her friend's eyes — 

''What did ray cousin say to you yester- 
day, Huberte, and what did you say to 
him r 

*' Zoe, you cannot surely be foolish enough 
to retain any sentimental feeling for that 
man ? — and you an Englishwoman, too 1" 
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" Answer me, Huberte. Lionel is nothing 
to me now ; but I must know this before I 
go away." 

" I received him somewhat coldly, as wa& 
only natural. I have never forgiven him 
for his behaviour to you," Huberte began, 
" but he entered gaily, and was cordial and 
pleasant. He wanted to know where you 
were, and what had happened to you since 
he went away. I told him. Nothing more 

passed between us." 

« 

''But he must have made some remark ?'' 
'' He listened in silence after a few pre- 
liminary questions," Huberte continued, a 
little triumphantly ; she was glad to shake 
Zoe's confidence in her former idol, " and 
when I came to the end, when I told him 
that you were going to settle in the Far 
West with Gabriel, he turned very white. 



^■. 
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thanked me formally for the information I 
had given him, and without another word 
took his leave." 

Zoe walked to the open window and stood 
for a few minutes burying her face in the 
flowers. When she returned to her seat 
she had recovered self-possession. 

" Now tell me of yourself, dearest Hu- 
berte," she said, cheerfully, " you are very 
happy, I am sure." 

*' Monsieur Papotte is the kindest man in 
the world. I am indeed fortunate. But be 
guided by me, Zoe, do not expect perfection 
from your husband, whoever he may be, or 
entire felicity in your new condition. Mar- 
riage is a magnifying glass perpetually turned 
upon us, exaggerating both defects and vir- 
tues. You will have your patience exercised. 
You will lose some illusions." 
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" And the school — and your step-daugh- 
ters ?" 

" The affairs of the school are mending, 
and the two girls give me no trouble. I 
could not have imagined step-children would 
be so dutiful. Yes, I wish all wives had no 
more to complain of than I have," Huberte 
answered, in the same matter-of-fact way. 
"There are little drawbacks, of course. Mon- 
sieur Papotte has a chronic cold, and is very 
fidgety about draughts. I love plenty of 
air, and am well-nigh stifled when he is in 
the house. But I make no complaints, I 
repeat, I am a woman to be envied." 

" Dear Aunt F^licite ! I had come fully 
intending to pay her a parting visit," Zoe 
said, after a time, " and now I cannot. Say 
all kinds of affectionate things for me, Hu- 
berte." 
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" Why cannot you go to her ?" Huberte 
said, sharply. " She will think it ungrate- 
ful to grudge her two days, for it could be 
accomplished in that. What presses 

Zoe blushed scarlet, and stammered an 
incoherent excuse. She could write a part- 
ing letter and explain everything to her 
kind old friend, she said. Aunt F^licitd 
would understand. 

Then they talked of other things, their 
confabulation being brought to an end long 
before they had done. Zoe kept up her 
high spirits to the last, Huberte was all 
cheerfulness and composure. The farewell 
dinner passed off in the pleasantest manner. 
There was only one change Zoe marked in 
her friend. Huberte had lost none of her 
sententiousness and sentimentality since be* 
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looming a wife, nor was she less staid in 
manner, less proudly reserved, less pointed- 
ly sedate where her own feelings were con- 
cerned. But she had ceased to be roman- 
tic. She never once alluded to the Beard I 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE DRUIDESSES' ISLAND, 

T)Y nightfall, therefore, Zee was speeding 
back to St. Yves, possessed with one 
idea only. She determined to see Lionel's 
ship, if but as a speck upon the blue ! When 
that last farewell had been taken, she would 
absorb herself in her new life, and never 
even let thought of him trouble her peace 
any more. 

Thus she pondered to herself, as, wrapped 
in her grey travelling-cloak, she saw the 
dim grey landscapes flit by. It was an ex- 
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press train she had taken, but there were 
halts to be made for the diligence at the end, 
and she could not expect to reach her desti- 
nation ere sunset next day. Should she 
arrive too late ? That question forced itself 
upon her mind with passionate reiteration. 
What if her journey and her sacrifice to 
duty were made in vain ? 

For she felt that she was wronging 
Gabriel in thus surrendering herself to a 
sudden impulse with which he had nothing 
to do. She ought to banish Lionel from her 
memory now and for ever; she ought to 
flee from the temptation besetting her, in- 
stead of which she encouraged it. But it 
was for the last time I 

After a time she drowsed, dreaming 
strangely, waking up now and then to 
dream on with fresh abandonment. There 
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was no one in the compartment, and once, 
when she woke after wonderfully real 
visions of old days and old delights, she 
covered her face and wept bitterly. But 
this mood did not last long. For the most 
part, the twenty-four hours of travel were 
passed in the same wild, unrepressed excite- 
ment that had astonished Huberte. 

" I never imagined that my friend cared 
a straw for her prot^g^/' Huberte had said 
to her husband, after Zoes departure; 
whereupon Monsieur Papotte, who was de- 
cidedly romantic, in spite of his advancing 
years and proclivity to colds, made reply, 

*^ My dear, who ever supposed that you 
adored me, and vice vers4? These things 
are always mysteries." 

Throughout her entire life, Zoe never for- 
got the most trifling circumstances of that 

VOL. m. V 
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journey. The gradual blending of twilight 
into dawn, the shifting scenes, the pale gild- 
ing of spire and roof by the winter sun, the 
dappled east, the windy clouds piled above 
the pine-tops, the brown woods and blue- 
green hills — all these things were burnt into 
her memory for ever. 

To her dismay she found, on reaching the 
railway station at nightfall, that there was 
no conveyance to St. Yves and Roscoff till 
next day. There was nothing but to 
sleep in the little hotel close by, and start 
next morning. This delay pleaded hard for 
Gabriel.. Again and again the possibility 
occurred to her that she should relinquish 
her intention, after all, and that on the mor- 
row, instead of watching alone for Lionel's 
ship on the Druidesses' Island, she should be 
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working by Gabriel's side in the dingy little 
office of the timber merchant. 

But inclinations will sometimes do with 
the most single-minded of us as it will ; and 
when morning broke, the same passionate 
longing to see Delmar's ship held her a 
prisoner. She felt like one over whose 
eyes a glamour has been cast, whose hands 
and feet seem bound, whose instincts are 
paralyzed. It was useless for her to fight 
against her feeble self any longer; she 
was helpless as a child in the grip of a 
giant. 

The day dawned greyly and coldly, with 

alternations of icy rain and breaking sky, 

the weather worsening as the time wore on. 

Reinforcements of heavy clouds rolled up 

continually from the west, whilst the wind 
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no longer blew in gusts and from one 
quarter only, but, as it seemed, from all. 
Through wind and rain the lumbering 
vehicle made irksome way, driver and out- 
side passengers buttoned up to the throat, 
and blinking against the blinding drops. 
Zoe, sitting bravely beside the con- 
ductor, ventured upon a timid question 
from time to time. Would the weather be 
very rough at sea, did he think, and would 
it be possible to cross over to the Druid- 
desses' Island? Would ships leave Brest 
harbour at such a time? and so on, her 
interlocutor answering uncomfortingly. 

At last the little port was reached, and 
Zoe ran hither and thither in quest of 
information. Nothing could be dismaler 
than the aspect of everything. Rain con- 
tinued to pour down in torrents at intervals, 
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and the heavens lowered threateningly, 
whilst interblending sea and sky presented 
to the vision one vast voluminous surface of 
lurid grey and green. 

The first place to which she had recourse 
was the shipping-office, for she felt that it 
would be sheer folly to cross over to the island, 
if the Dominaieur were safely harboured 
in Brest. Were his departure indefinitely 
delaved she had better return home, she 
thought, the state of the weather and the 
prevailing uncomfortableness generally 
forcing her into a more practical mood. 

Her inquiry whether the ship had 
started was answered in that brief, al- 
most vindictive manner with which busi- 
ness men are apt to speak of unpropitious 
affairs. 

"Yes, as ill luck would have it, she 
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has," replied the agent, looking up for a 
moment only. " The weather has suddenly 
changed, but if not too late, she will put 
back to harbour. We shall have a telegram 
in half an hour." 

" May I call again ?" she asked, fearfully. 
She felt suddenly overcome with a sense of 
her own insignificance, and the consequences 
of the storm to others. All within and 
without the office was anxiety and commo- 
tion. Amid the confusion of voices, her 
hesitating request was not heard, and she 
had to repeat it, which she did more trem- 
blingly still. 

This time, however, it fell upon a more 
sympathetic ear, and she was politely told 
by an underling to call again in half an 
hour. Then she went to the little inn 
where she had breakfasted so gaily with 
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Gabriel on the day of the F^tes des Morts, 
and ate and drank drearily. The wind and 
rain beat against the window panes in fitful 
gusts; the heavens grew more and more 
lowering ; life had become all at once inex- 
pressibly burdensome and cheerless. 

As she sat there, she saw in her mind's 
eye a bright hearth and a beaming face 
awaiting her how near, yet how far off I 
She knew that Gabriel's joy at seeing her 
back again would be unaffected and deep ; 
that he loved her with a guileless, unsus- 
pecting love ; that he was good, and honest, 
and true. Why did she feel this terrible 
reluctance to return to him ? Why was it 
life here, and death there ? 

She leaned over the wood fire in a fit of 
unconquerable anguish. Yes, she could not 
lie to herself. The vague hope of seeing 
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Lionel's ship sail by was dearer to her than 
the height and depth, and length and 
breadth of Gabriel's clinging aflfection. He 
was, in truth, nothing to her, and the me- 
mory of Lionel all in all. 

There are moments in life when a feather 
turns the scale of our future destinies, and a 
bridge, finer even than that leading to the 
Mahoraedan Paradise, leads from what 
might have been to what is ; and thus it 
was now. Whilst the distracted girl hesi- 
tated between two courses — Duty pulling 
one way, Love the other — chance decided 
for her. 

In France a beautiful face rules imperi- 
ally always, and the junior clerk at the 
shipping office, having watched her enter 
the inn, now followed her thither, ostensibly 
for the sake of saving her a wet walk, but 
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in reality to gratify himself by the sight of 
those tender blue eyes. 

"The ship has started, Mademoiselle," he 
said ; " we have just received the telegram. 
And I think I heard you asking j ust outside 
our office whether any communication is to 
be made to-day with the Druidesses' Island. 
Permit me to say that there is a boat put- 
ting off at once, not the mail boat, but one 
from our own office, and dispatched at our 
own risk. You might perhaps get permis- 
sion to go, though unless you desire it for 
most important reasons, I should dissuade 
you from the enterprise." 

Zoe did not hesitate a moment now. Her 
eyes were feverishly bright, her cheeks 
glowed. The young man gazed, thinking 
he had never before seen so stately yet 
sweet a creature, and making many apolo- 
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gies, accompanied her to the place of em- 
barkation. But how changed was the 
aspect of everything ! When Zoe and Ga- 
briel had crossed a few months back, only 
smooth lines of velvety sand and azure sea 
divided them from the island, so crystalline 
the waves, so caressingly they lapped the 
gleaming, shell-strewn shore, that nothing 
could have seemed more ethereal and fairy- 
like. Now bright blue waves and lustrous 
beach had vanished, the sky was hidden ; 
around, above, below, were seething masses 
of turgid water and dense volumes of yel- 
low foam, threatening, as it seemed, to en- 
gulph not only the little port, but the entire 
promontory. The noise of cataclysmal winds 
and waters was perhaps more portentous 
and fear-inspiring than the sight, though 
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that might well have inspired dread in a 
braver heart than Zoe's. 

Far as the eye could reach, stretched the 
serried array of breakers, now advancing, 
now retiring, interminable, impenetrable — 
a deadly host throwing itself against the 
battlements of the solid world, as if to in- 
vade and destroy. The wildness of the 
storm only intensified her purpose. The 
thought flashed across her mind that per- 
haps it were better to perish now than 
pledge herself to promises she could not 
keep. But there was no particular danger 
at present, the boatmen said ; they might 
not get back, but they were pretty sure to 
get there, and if she chose to run all risks, 
she was welcome to a seat. 

The rude populations of these fishing 
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colonies are accustomed to heroism and 
endurance in their women ; it does not 
strike them as odd that where men are 
found women are to be found also; and, 
had the need arisen, they would have 
asked Zoe to lend a hand with the ropes as 
naturally as possible. She had put a huge 
oilskin cloak over her soft grey travelling 
mantle, and with the hood drawn about her 
head, was almost as well protected as her 
companions. 

Once well out of the harbour's mouth, 
the perilous part of their journey was past, 
and after three hours' wrestling with winds 
and waves, the little bark was hauled ashore, 
everyone bruised and battered against the 
boat's sides, the sailors flushed and panting 
with exertion. The fatigues of that rude 
voyage gave Zoe what she had not ex- 
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perienced since starting on her travels 
several days ago, namely, a long, unbroken, 
child-like sleep. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon wheii 
she arrived at the little inn opposite the* 
landing-place, and, urged by the landlady,, 
lav down on the bed to rest, 

" After a journey like the one you have 
just taken," she said, "we are always cold 
as ice and hot as fire. There is a demon in 
us, and an angel too, and the only way ta 
escape the first is to drink a hot tisane, and 
get between the blankets." 

So she obeyed, and in five minutes' time 
was slumbering peacefully as a child. Her 
forces, mentally and bodily, were alike 
spent. At nightfall, her hostess found her 
still asleep, and placing some food and wine 
on the table, retired as gently as she had 
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come. Even the clatter of her sabots, and 
the shifting light, did not arouse the weary 
girl, still less the roar of wind and sea out- 
side. There was a good deal of movement 
in the house, as is always the case at such 
times, anxious mariners coming in and out, 
messengers and inquirers from all parts 
of the island, voices underneath, footsteps 
above; amid all these noises Zoe slept as 
serenely as if she were in her quiet little 
room at St. Yves, where not a sound 
broke the stillness, from the ringing of the 
Angelus till the chiming for Matins. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" LE VOILA ! " 

QjHE was suddenly aroused by an inde- 

scribable confusion in the house, and, 

hastily descending, found the little kitchen 

crowded and uproarious. Something had 

happened, she knew not what, and all were 

too busy to pay any heed to her trembling 

inquiries. 

" Le Dominateur I Le Dominateur /" were 

the first words she caught, and listening 

keenly, she gradually gathered that the ship 

was in dire straits, and that efforts were 
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being made to fetch off the crew. Thus 
much poor Zoe learned, now hearkening to 
one, now to another, growing every mo- 
ment more intensely anxious on Delmar's 
behalf. If the ship were in jeopardy, then 
so was his dear life, and surely she could do 
something on his behalf! 

Finding no one ready to answer her im- 
portunities, she made difl&cult way to the 
little yard in front of the house, from which 
a winding path led to the sea-shore. All 
was pitchy dark, save for the beacon-lights 

far a-head, and the twinkling lanterns borne 
hither and thither along the quay. There 

were trampling feet and hurrying voices 
close under her eyes, but she could distin- 
guish nothing, and bruised and blinded by 
the wind and rain, was at length driven 
back to the house. 
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Again she ventured forth, and, by a 
tremendous effort, continued to make head 
against the storm. Only a few hundred 
yards divided her from the gendarmerie 
station, marked by its coloured lamps, but 
it seemed miles as she moved forward inch 
by inch, now buffeted by a violent gust, 
now fiercely pelted by the rain. The min- 
gled uproar of winds; waters, and human 
voices made her brain giddy, and more 
than once she slipped and fell, but she 
persisted. 

One thought only filled her mind then. 
She had money with her — her little all — 
and perhaps that might be the means of 
saving him. It might be wrong to single 
out one precious life among so many in 
peril. Yet she must make an effort on his 

« 

behalf. At the cost of all her worldly 
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possessions — of her life, were it necessary — 
the effort should be made. 

She tried to calm herself as she ap- 
proached the station, and to put her pro- 
position into reasonable shape. But who 
could listen, who could compassionate at 
such an hour? Her pathetic treble fell 
utterly unheeded on the ears of the rough 
men about her. 

A queen could not have singled out the 
life of her first-born son for rescue then, 
were it with her crown jewels as a guerdon. 

A little removed from the gendarmerie 
were knots of spectators — men, women, 
and children all straining their eyes in the 
direction of the ship, her lights burning 
fitfully across the eddying waste of waters. 
Excepting for the white lines of foam dis- 
tinguishable on the nearer breakers, all was 
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pitchy black — sky, and sea, and distant 
island rocks. These bystanders were accus- 
tomed to storms and shipwrecks, and stood 
unheedingly in the wind and rain, in order 
to behold a spectacle to which they were 
but too well accustomed. The vessel strug- 
gling yonder with wind and waters might 
go down, and in former days, great would 
have been the exultation of their fierce an- 
cestors over the spoil. But now they 
watched with a kinder, more humane feel- 
ing, and were ready to lend a helping hand 
to fellow-sufferers in distress. Zoe accosted 
the first little group in trembling accents. 

Were they bringing the passengers off 
the ship ? she said. Would no one among 
the fishermen venture to the rescue on his 
own account for the sake of a large reward? 
There was a relation of her own on board, she 
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said, and anyone who brought him safely ta 
shore should have a thousand francs. They 
could see the money if they liked, and she 
drew out a pocket-book rather wildly. She 
was beside herself with suspense. No one 
spoke, but two of the men elbowed her 
rather ominously, and had it not been for 
friendly intervention she might have rued 
her indiscretion. 

" Come with me," said a master boat- 
swain, rather gruffly, leading the way to a 
little hut near the gendarmerie. "You 
should not show your money at such a 
time. These are not all our own people, 
and might do you an ill turn." 

"Oh!" Zoe cried. "Surely what I ask 
is not unreasonable. If only one more 
effort could be made on my behalf." 

"We know best," answered the man, 
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shaking his head. ''The boats are sent 
out, and the crew will be brought off safe 
and sound, we hope. No, young lady. 
There is nothing for you to do but go home 
and say your prayers." 

"Hear me/' she said, catching hold of the 
rough hand and clinging to him. " I have, 
as I say, money, and my only relation is 
on board the Dominateur. It is surely doing 
no harm to offer a reward to anyone who 
shall bring him on shore. These fishermen 
are brave, I know, but they are also poor. 
Perhaps money might tempt them even 
to deeds of greater daring " 

" I tell you the orders are given, and no- 
thing and nobody can alter them," said her 
interlocutor, who had democratic ideas, and 
felt in duty bound to check the impetuosity 
of this delicately-bred girl — the slender 
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white fingers laid on his arm repulsed him 
though he had a kindly heart. He soften- 
ed, however, so far as to bid her keep up 
her courage and wait indoors with his wo- 
men-folk if she liked — his wife and daugh- 
ter were up and stirring, and she would be 
on the spot when the boats came back. 

" They will dry your clothes," he added. 
'* Come with me. I will look out for your 
kinsman, and bring him to you if indeed he 
is there." 

It had suddenly dawned upon him that, 
strongly as he disapproved of soft- voiced ladies 
in the midst of such scenes, his women-folks, 
who toiled all day like men, might benefit 
by her generosity on a small scale as much 
as she benefited by their ministrations. So 
leading the way to a small room at the back 
of the boat-house, he commended her to 
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their care, promising to look out for the 
Englishman among the rescued. 

There was a bright little wood fire crack- 
ling on the hearth, and Zoe, taking off her 
wet doak, sat down overcome by fatigue 
and exhaustion. She had spent her forces 
in that brief encounter with the storm, and 
now passively watched and waited whilst 
the fateful minutes crept by, crushed by a 
sense of feebleness. Had she but been born 
a man, what should have hindered her from 
at least making an effort on Lionel's be- 
half? As it was, she could only sit by and 
let Fate do with him as it would. 

The storm raged unabatedly without, and 
the turmoil by the shore increased, but 
burying her face in her cloak, she tried not 
to listen. All at once a shout made itself 
heard above the winds and waves, a cry 
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that made her start to her feet with new 
energy. For a moment she stood on the 
threshold to make quite sure that it was so, 
her heart beating wildly. Yes, she had 
heard aright. The boats were coming 
back. 

The cry of " The boats, the boats I" ran 
from mouth to mouth, now caught up in one 
direction, now in another, as if the heart in- 
deed of the united population leaped up in 
thankfulness, and every man, woman, and 
child in the place felt the transports of 
the deliverer. 

Only a little space divided her from the 
shore, yet how far it seemed in the teeth of 
that terrible wind andblindingrain I Again and 
again she tried to reach the excited crowd by 
the shore, but was driven back. She saw the 
flickering lights and heard the cries of the 
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crowd dragging in the boats, but stood 
still like one in a nightmare transfixed to 

* 

the spot. All her powers of volition and 
movement seemed gone, and at last she sank 
on to a stone bench by the door, the time 
passing she knew not how. There was a 
Providence in these things, and perhaps Del- 
mar might be the only one these brave men 
could not save ! As her anxiety increased, 
the two women keeping her company tried 

to give her rough cheer. They were 
admirable specimens of the class called 

Druidesses, strong and hardy as men, curt 

in speech, but ready for any emergency, 

and alwavs alive to material interest. Em- 

boldened by their sympathy, Zoe spoke out 

more freely than she had dared to do to 

the man. If all the crew had not been 

brought off, and her friend was among the 
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number, surely some one would venture out 
in a boat for a large sum of money I — for a 
very large sum of money should be his who 
brought this Englishman to her alive or 
dead. 

The women pricked up their ears, and 
asked more particularly as to the colour of 
his hair, the shape of his features, and so on. 
They were poor enough, Heaven knew, 
they said, and what man could do they 
could also. Then the mother glanced at 
the daughter significantly. She was not as 
yet betrothed, and men looked for rich 
wives in the island. Here might be an 
occasion to dower her worthily of the rich- 
est I At least, they could but try for the 
prize, and what a triumph if obtained — not 
in the way of honour and glory — the 
Druidesses were eminently practical, and 
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quite above sentiment and romance. But 
the triumph was one that might be realised 
all their lives in the shape of added well- 
being and credit. 

Such was the telegraphic communication 
that passed between the two, Zoe continuing 
her description all the time. Whatever 
details as to Delmar's physiognomy and 
characteristics that occurred to her she gave 
unfalteringly, her listeners not missing a 
syllable. When she had done they con- 
fabulated together, and retired. A long 
interval of suspense followed, Zoe sitting 
alone like one in a dream. The joy and 
the hope had almost died out of her heart. 
Surely he could not be there, he was 
lost! Day was now dawning, and what 
meantime happened she did not clearly 
understand. She only knew that from a- 
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desolation and terror unspeakable she was 
aroused by the flooding of the cabin, with 
sudden light, and the appearance of two dark, 
sharply outlined figures in the doorway. 

It was the ** Druidess " and daughter, in 
dripping garments, hardly distinguishable 
from those worn by men of their craft. 
Greeting Zoe with a shout of triumph, 
each gave her a hearty embrace, then 
making way for another figure following 
after them, they said, simply — 

" Le voilk." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AT PRAYER WITH THE DRUIDESSES. 

"VTEXT day was Sunday, bringing with it 
-^^ a gradual calming down of winds and 

waves after the storm. The little town, on 

the contrary, which had been alive all night, 

grew more and more turbulent as the hour* 

wore on, Sunday on the Druidesses' Island 

being given up partly to gossip and worldly 

enjoyment, and partly to prayer. Long 

before the bells were chiming for mass, 

crowds thronged the streets, the men in 

sober, Andalusian-like costumes of black,. 
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veritable sombreros on their heads, and to 
complete the resemblance, splendid violet 
and purple sashes round their waists ; the 
women statelier still, in creamy white cash- 
mere hoods all o£ one pattern, black gowns 
raediajvally cut, and exquisite white linen, 
seen nowhere out of this spot and Rem- 
brandt's pictures. The background to this 
animated yet solemn population was made 
up of yellow ochre walls, blue black rocks, 
and sea, and sky, shimmering from the 
deepest purple to the delicatest turquoise. 
Such was the picture Zoe looked upon 
when, after a snatch of late sleep, she awoke 
and threw up her casement that glittering 
spring morning. For a moment only she 
gazed, drinking in the fresh, briny gusts, 
then, with a fluttering of the heart, turned 
^way. 
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She sat down with folded hands beside 
the table, all the events of the last two days 
crowding through her mind — the fateful 
journey to Les Fonts, the unexpected tidings, 
the danger, the rescue ! 

Hitherto she had felt almost like a passive 
thing in the hands of circumstances, but now 
had come the time to think and act. Three 
hours at least must elapse before the little 
mail-boat arrived from the opposite shore, 
and till then she was hopelessly imprisoned 
on the island with Delmar. Escape was im- 
possible. Neither for love nor money could 
anyone procure a boat this Sunday morning, 
on one day in the week even worldly 
advantage being set aside for worship and 
amusement. 

But how to avoid a tete-a-tete interview, 
how to avoid explanations? Only a few 
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merest phrases of congratulation and welcome 
had passed between them during that strange 
encounter a few hours before. Delmar 
was shivering with cold and exposure, and 
could hardly articulate even the word or 
two of mingled pleasure and surprise with 
which he had greeted her. Then, his forces 
being spent, he gave himself into the hands 
of the " Druidesses," who were but too well 
skilled in the art of restoring half-drowned 
men. Such occurrences were common 
enough in those parts, and promising Zoe 
that he should have every possible care 
and attention, they had carried him off to 
bed. 

He was doubtless sleeping, she thought, 
as she glanced across to the boatman's house, 
only a few hundred yards from the inn. 
He might perhaps sleep on for hours, and 
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there was just a possibility of escaping this 
dreaded meeting after all. She would put 
on her bonnet and cloak, and go to church. 
There at least she should have an hour and 
a half of blessed quiet and security. 

Very demurely she made the best of her 
travelling toilette, and set out, not venturing 

to look behind or before, walking with 
downcast eyes, like a nun. 

The church was small, but crowded in 
every part, the black-robed, white-hooded 
women sitting on one side, the men on the 
other, their blue waist sashes and the bright 
blue roof studded with gold stars, after the 
manner of these parts, relieving the severity 
of the picture, By-and-by, came two 
priests in yellow and scarlet, adding a 
flame of colour as the service began, 
to Zoe's thinking, the most solemn she 
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had ever witnessed. There was an ex- 
pression of intense devotion and pathos 
on these rough, weather-beaten faces, espe- 
cially of the women. These sisters of hers, 
with their Herculean strength, whose duty 
was summed up in two words, toil and 
child-bearing, seemed enviable to Zoe as 
she watched their calm faces, herself torn 
b}^ a thousand inquietudes. They at least 
knew what the sunrising would bring forth, 
they at least woke up and lay down with the 
consciousness of accomplishing their destinies, 
namely, giving birth to a hardy race and 
toiling for daily bread. " But what am I ?^ 
she asked, with wild thoughts hurrying 
through her brain. '* Who is not wiser, 
calmer, happier than I ?'' 

In some such fashion as this she ponder- 
ed whilst the priests automatically got 
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through the prayers and sermon, little in the 
way of music or ceremonial relieving the 
service. Nothing could be colder, less ani- 
mated, but anyone could see how much 
this religious routine meant to the passive 
listeners. It was a part of their existence, 
and like their craft and costume, unchanged 
throughout generations, most likely not to be 
changed for generations to come. Change, 
indeed, was the one thing they did not want 
on the Druidesses' Island. 

When all was over, the crowd of church- 
goers broke out into little clusters, gossip- 
ing, smoking, idling, Zoe never once look- 
ing back, and, as if pursued by a mortal foe, 
hastened across the island, not halting till 
she had reached a solitary little creek on 
the other side. There were patches of 
vegetation here and there above the yellow 
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walls, glorious little bits of emerald prick- 
ing the gold leeward, and before, one 
wide expanse of scintillating blue sea and 
brown island rocks. 

Here she sat pondering for awhile, then, 
rising, bathed her face in the cool, clear 
water of the creek. She must calm her- 
self before the hour of meeting. 

She retraced her way very slowly, 
growing white and timid as she neared 
the town. Once or twice she dropped on 
to a rude stone block by the roadside, and 
covered her face with her hands, saying 
that it could not be. She must hide her- 
self from Delmar, at least, for the present. 
By-and-by, perhaps, she would see him. 

Yet why this timidity and shrinking? 
What had she done to make her quail be- 
fore this encounter ? She felt conscious of 
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nothing to conceal. If anyone had reason 
to dread an interview it was surely he. 
She must, she would hide these foolish 
tremors. 

As she drew near the little inn, she caught 
sight of Delmar watching from an open 
window. He recognised her at once, and 
hastened out of the house. There was no 
time for reflection. In a minute he was by 
her side, beginning a conversation she knew 
not how. 

"The mail-boat will be waiting — I must 
go at once, please," were the first words 
she was conscious of uttering, and seeing 
her agitation, he yielded without a demur. 
Talking lightly of common things, he led 
her down to the shore, where, true enough, 
the little bark was being got ready for im- 
mediate departure. 
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A few minutes remained to them, and 
standing arm-in-arm, a little apart from the 
crowd, he tried to put her at her ease. 
Poor Zoe ! how she hated those cruel 
blushes and tremors which would not be 
mastered, do what she could ! She was 
even aware of hot tears glistening on her 
veil, and felt grateful to him for keeping 
his eyes fixed on the busy group before 
them. 

• "Come," he said, between raillery and 
reproach, " have you not a word for an old 
friend, Zoe ? Are we to part thus, after a 
long separation ? I have a thousand ques- 
tions to ask you — first and foremost, what 
brought you here so fortuitously ?" 

All this was uttered as naturally and 
easily, Zoe thought, as when he had pro- 
posed a country ramble in the old days, 
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and she resented a self-control which ap- 
peared to her very much like want of heart. 
Not for worlds should he ever learn the 
truth concemyig this particular, and her 
very indignation came to the rescue. She 
answered as calmly as himself, 

" I have no time to explain now." 

He noted the sudden rearing of the fair 
head, and the coldness of the sweet voice, 
also an unexpected recovering of self-pos- 
session. 

His next query was put almost with hu- 
mility, 

** But now that I am so near, you will at 
least permit me to pay you and my old 
friend Gabriel a visit." He hesitated a 
little, then boldly added — " For I was at 
Les Fonts a few days ago. I saw Huberte, 
and she gave me news of you," 
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Zoe dropped her eyes, utterly dumb- 
founded at this request. 

"May I come to-morrow?" he added, 
anxious to settle the matter without further 
parley. 

What could she do but murmur an inco- 
herent assent ? Then again she recovered 
herself, and said, with a skilful poise of the 
voice that sounded very like calm, 

'* Gabriel will indeed be pleased to see 
you, for you are his only friend." 

" Except yourself," Delmar said again, in 
a tone of feigned raillery. 

" Yes, but I cannot be brother and sister 
too," Zoe answered, simply and sadly, just 
then her heart yearning to her unhappy 
friend and companion of so many months. 
'' He is much too lonely. That is why I am 
glad to leave this place." 
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" Then I may come ?*' Delmar reiterated, 

put, he hardly knew why, into a sudden 
mood of exhilaration. 

" Of course, if you wish it," she replied, 
looking straight before her. 

" I expect to be kept here several days 
till the vessel can proceed on her way, and 
what could I do alone on this barren little 
island?" he exclaimed, pretending to look 
dismal. " I do not, in the least, know how 
I shall get through the next twenty-four 
hours. Why, indeed, should I not return 
with you now instead of to-morrow ?" 

He looked at her for her reply, which 
was given in the negative without hesita- 
tion. Then the boatman begged her to 
enter ; he helped her to her seat, and stood 
smiling and nodding till the little bark had 
got far out to sea. Zoe leaned back, look- 
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ing into the deep blue water abstractedly. 
Was she pleased or sorry at the permis- 
sion she had just granted ? Her face did 
not say. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CONFIDENCES. 



ON entering the little parlour, Zoe found 
it silent and deserted, Gabriel having 

set forth early in the day on a pedestrian' 
excursion, and not being expected back till 
nightfall. She had, therefore, a quiet hour 
or two for reflection before the somewhat 
difficult interview to follow. All she need 
not disclose, but something he must know, 
and what to tell, what to conceal ? Why^ 
oh, why, she asked herself, had she yielded 
to her wild impulses, when duty and maid- 
enly reserve beckoned the other way ? 
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She found, after much vain speculation 
and pondering, that these helped nothing, 
and that chance must shape her conduct 
as it would when the moment for action 
came. And chance came to her aid, for, on 
finding her so unexpectedly in the famiUar 
place, Gabriers joy was too lively to be 
easily overcome by other feelings. 

" You went for a week, and you are here 
on the fourth day," he said, holding her 
hands and looking as if they met after years 
of absence. " This is, indeed, a happy 
surprise ! The days seemed too long without 
you." 

Then they sat down opposite pach other, 
she opening up the explanation rather 
timidly. 

'* I accomplished all my business at Les 
Ponts in a few hours, and I gave up the 
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idea of going to Aunt F61icit6's. Something 
wholly unexpected has happened," she 
added, looking down and fingering her 
watch-chain with ill-concealed nervousness. 
" I have seen my cousin Lionel. He is 
coming here to-morrow." 

For a moment he did not speak. In- 
fected by her embarrassment, he mur- 
mured a meaningless word or two, and she 
continued, 

" Gabriel, you always say that you owe 
me your life, and perhaps I was service- 
able to you once. Will you repay it 
now by granting a request I am about to 
ask ?" 

Perhaps this was a cowardly way of 
getting out of her difficulty, but, at least, it 
seemed the only one practicable. He pro* 
mised at once. 
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" Some time or other I will explain every- 
1;hing," she went on, " but not yet. I have 
not arrived straight from Les Fonts, but 
from the Druidesses' Island. I cannot tell 
you now why I went. It was there I met 
Lionel. He will explain the rest." 

Thereupon she broke off with a burst of 
tears, and said — 

"You must also tell him all that has 
happened since he went away. Tell him of 
our flight from L'Oisili^re, and of the evil 
report that has followed us here. Do not 
<3onceal anything." 

" You will surely see your cousin also ?" 

*' Perhaps — I do not know. His visit is 
to you," she answered, growing more and 
more agitated. '* But you can understand 
how much there is that you two must talk 
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of alone, I would rather not see Lionel 
again. If I had anywhere to go to I would 
go. But I have not, so here I must stay." 
And saying that, she looked so utterly 
wretched that Gabriel felt bound to try to 
oflfer a word of comfort. 

"You are weary," he said, soothingly. 
"When to-morrow comes, and you have 
rested, you will feel differently about it. 
I will do as you wish, and tell Delmar ex- 
actly what has occurred from the beginning. 
Do not look so grieved. He can but under- 
stand." 

" He will never be able to understand," 
she said. Then, making a great effort to 
speak calmly, she went on, feeling then, in 
the intensity of her loneliness and sorrow, 
as if indeed it were a brother to whom she 
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was now speaking, and as if on his brotherly 
affection and confidence she could rely in 
this her hour of trouble. " Dear Gabriel, 
you know that in my heart of hearts I have 
never reproached you for asking me to come 
here with you. We felt drawn to each 
other by something more than common 
friendship, and there was the past as a 
bond between us! I had brought shame 
on myself in doing service to you. Shall 
I tell you why I so easily consented to do 
what you asked me, when I ought not to 
have dreamed of it for a moment ? And if 
you had lived in the world, or had ever 
known what it is to have a sister, you could 
understand. I was growing desperate — that 
is the word. The monotony and forced 
idleness of the life at L'Oisili^re — and dear 
Aunt F61icit6's manuscripts — '^ here she 
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smiled through her tears — " were becoming 
intolerable. I could not stay there, but I 
hardly cared what became of me, so long as 
I went away. I felt, at least, that I should 
be of some use to you " 

''Then why reproach yourself?" said the 
young man, very earnestly. ''You have 
been, not a sister, but an angel to me. Is 
there no consolation in the thought ?" 

She shook her head with the same pensive 
smile. 

"You are not a woman. You do not 
know what it is to have to bear such looks 
as Madame Herv6 and her daughter gave me 
the other day. And you also have incurred 
blame through me. No, Gabriel, call me 
your evil genius rather than your guardian 
angel, since I have done you far more harm 
than good. It will become clear as day- 

VOL. III. I 
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light to you by-an.d-by. You, too, perhaps, 
may some day despise me with the rest." 

" Dear Zoe," he reasoned, with a pained 
look, and with a slight assumption of au- 
thority, "you speak bitterly without occa- 
sion. Ycu must know that those who love 
you, and understand your motives — myself 
most of all, and 1 may say, I am sure, your 
<30usin Lionel — will always honour you above 
all other women " 

" Ah !" she cried, passionately, " you can- 
not tell what Lionel will think. We are all 
strangers to each other I" 

"That is a hard speech." 

" But it is true. What do you and I 
know of Lionel's secret thoughts, or of each 
other's ? Were you to read mine sometimes, 
you would think very differently of me ; and 
perhaps, were I to read yours, I should 
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doubtless find you quite another person from 
the one I know ! But what does it matter 
what Lionel thinks ? After to-morrow we 
shall each go our own ways, and most pro- 
bably never meet again so long as we live. 
Tell him everything." 

Then she gave him her hand without a 
word, and the two separated till the morn- 
ing, each to prepare for it as best they could. 
But for Zoe's extraordinary agitation, Ga- 
briel would have felt unmixed pleasure in 
the thought of meeting his friend, whilst her 
feeling was of sheer dread, and for hours she 
lay awake pondering as to the possibility of 
escape. But none was to be had ; for ten 
days more she was hopelessly pledged to the 
counting-house, and meantime Delmar was 
•within a few hours' journey ! He might 

come, not once, but a dozen times, and how 

t2 
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could she forbid him ? The ordeal must be 
gone through, no matter at what cost. 

Next morning broke fair and calm. There 
was not the faintest chance of a storm keep- 
ing Dehnar weather-bound to his island, 
Zoe thought, as she opened her casement. 
But he could not arrive till the afternoon, 
and meantime intervened long hours of work 
as a consolation and restorer. 

Oh ! blessed, thrice blessed Toil ! What 
poet hath fittingly hymned thee, what priest 
consecrated, what physician acknowledged? 
Yet thou art often the only God-like thing 
in a human life, the sanctifier of nations, 
balm and healing of weary human hearts! 
For it is not only an unimagined sunset, or 
the terrors of a storm, or the witcheries of 
music and song that lift us out of ourselves 
and our petty griefs. Toil also is a wonder- 
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working spell, wrapping us body and mind 
in a blessed insensibility, rocking us to a 
kind of delicious waking sleep, from which 
we arise invigorated and refreshed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THREE FRIENDS. 



TRUE to his word, Delmar appeared the 
next afternoon, the two men meeting 
each other half way. Lionel, as became the 
elder, took the initiative in conversation. 

"Come," he said, surveying his friend's 
civilian's dress with evident satisfaction, 
**now 1 can talk to you as an equal; now 
I can, indeed, regard you as a man and a 
brother." 

''And what was I before in 3'our eyes?*^ 
asked the other, by no means affronted. 
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" I had better not say ; at least, not yet/^ 
Delmar answered, again smiling. " I should 
not, perhaps, find the name visionary hard 
enough. But you are healed, you are sane^ 
and I congratulate you, my friend, from the 
bottom of my heart." 

" Yet I am not sure that there is much 
matter for congratulation," said the young 
man, sadly. " I have hardly gained as 
much as I have lost. Outward and inward 
peace, an ardent belief in what, at least, was 
higher and better than myself, a career that 
might appear circumscribed to the world, 
but was yet capable of indefinite enlarge- 
ment. All these I had. I was something. 
I am nothing." 

Delmar looked at his friend in astonish- 
ment. Had this humble speech dropped 
from the lips of the once self-congratulatory. 
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even arrogant Father Gabriel ? He gazed 
narrowly, and marked the change that had 
come over his friend's physiognoray and 
general appearance since they last met; 
the pale cheeks, the anxious lips, the drawn 
down muscles, the reduced limbs. What 
was this transformation of which Zoe had 
not spoken? What new ordeal was he 
going through ? 

*'My dear friend,'' he said, putting a 
friendly hand on his shoulder, *' you are 
suffering, and Zoe did not tell me." 

*' Do not reproach her ; she does not 
know all," replied the other, eagerly. " She 
cannot understand. You see," he continued, 
as they sat down on a wayside seat, prepar- 
ing for a long, leisurely talk, *' were I per- 
petually to pour out my plaints to her, it 
would look like ingratitude or weariness 
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of the life we are leading together, the new 
existence to which she has awakened me. 
I am born into a new world, my friend, 
since last we met, and of mere happiness I 
have more than my share. But happiness 
is not all that I want ; it cannot make me 
whole again." 

He sighed and added, 

"Zoe is not framed, either by tempera- 
ment or natural disposition, to be in sym- 
pathy with me. She cannot comprehend 
the spiritual needs of those who want alike 
her fine instincts and transparent good- 
ness; nor, perhaps, can you, for though I 
will not say that you are devoid of these 
virtues, with you I think cynicism takes 
the place of your cousin's freedom from 
religious conflicts." 

*' Nay, perhaps if you go to the root of 
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the matter, you would find that both of us 
say our prayers as promptly as the most 
orthodox creeds people going," Delmar said, 
a little reproachfully. "But that is no 
matter. Go on." 

" Put yourself in my place, then, and you 
will realise the blank of which I speak. I 
had once all that an enlightened " 

*' Ah ! do not so misuse that word, my 
dear friend. Say aspiring or devout, but 
not enlightened, for heaven's sake !" 

"A spiritual-minded human being, then, 
could desire," the young man continued. 
'* I was satisfied with my destiny as one of 
the purest and best-appointed by God to 
His creatures. Whatever I might do, that 
primary fact could not be altered. There 
was the Church, the most complete — in 
fact, the only all-embracing divine institu- 
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tion on earth, and I, its appointed servant, 
by virtue of such ministration, placed on a 
higher level than my fellows. The future 
was assured to me — a future humble, it 
might be, yet calm, smooth, devoted to in- 
tellectual work and heavenly contemplation. 
All else seemed poor and indifferent by 
comparison, and my fellow-creatures — ay, 
even Zoe and yourself, my friend, considered 
logically from that stand-point — were hardly 
less than contemptible." 

" I am much obliged to you, I am sure," 
Delmar said, laughing. 

" But see from what height I have 
fallen !" resumed Gabriel. "All is lost now 
— the belief in self, the serenity, the trah- 
quil looking forward ! I find no place in 
this new world to which you and Zoe have 
summoned me ; transported to another 
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planet, I should hardly find myself more of 
a stranger. My learning is antiquated and 
useless, my experiences of life rather a 
millstone round my neck than a staff to 
lean on, my conclusions at fault upon every- 
thing. Ask Zoe if this is not true. She is 
a woman, and not better instructed, I sup- 
pose, than the rest of her lay-sisters ; but 
how infinitely does she soar above me in 
the practical knowledge that avails human 
beings obliged to struggle for existence — 
how much more at home is she in the com- 
mon affairs of life !" 

"This little earth of ours is so crowded 
that many a worldling, cast anew upon his 
resources, feels exactly as you do," Delmar 
said, encouragingly. **Take heart; you are 
skilled in the ancient tongues and in philo- 
sophy. There is surely a field for such 
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acquirements as these in the New World, if 
not in the old." 

" I know not," answered the young man, 
still despondent. " This I know, that Zoe 
has hitherto far surpassed me in whatever 
matters we have undertaken. The work 
she finds easy, nay, pleasant, is intolerable 
to me, though I have never told her so. I 
would not unnecessarily vex her for 
worlds." 

" But you are about to make an experi- 
ment. You will find more congenial occu- 
pation in a large country like America." 

Gabriel was silent, and Delmar added^ 
anxious to divert the conversation into an- 
other channel — 

"Does not Zoe think so? Is she not 
pleased at the prospect ?" 

The other shook his head doubtfully. 
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"Indeed, I cannot tell. Sometimes I 
think so, but we seldom talk of such mat- 
ters. She loses heart and patience too 
when I cannot take thin^ as they come- 
that is her way of putting it. But I hope 
she will see you." 

"T hope so," Delraar replied, drily. 
*' Why should she not ?" He did not add— 
" She must see me." But Gabriel read the 
thought in his face. 

"Of course she cannot refuse, and I 
should be glad for you to talk together 
about the future. Perhaps she will be less 
reserved with you than with me." 

Delmar grew more and more perplexed. 
Every word the young man uttered about 
Zoe was dark to him, and was fast setting at 
naught the convictions with which he had 
started. He hesitated, however, before 
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putting the downright question on his lips. 
At last, seeing Gabriel in no mind to open 
a way, he asked, simply, 

*' Is she happy ?' 

" Is a woman ever happy ? You should 
know best," answered Gabriel, with an 
expression of inward dissatisfaction. " Some 
days she is sunshine itself, and the 
world does not seem large enough to 
hold her buoyant thoughts ; at .others, she 
is silent, and sad, and cold. But let us not 
stay here any longer. She will begin to 
expect our return." 

There was yet another question on Del- 
mar's lips. Should he learn for once and 
for all the nature of this strange union be- 
tween his kinswoman and his friend ? Were 
it not better that he should know now ? 
He pondered the matter over, and finally 
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decided to wait. By Zoe s lips, if any at 
all, should her secret of secrets be disclosed, 
and he felt as if her looks would answer for 
her without words. Meantime Gabriel had 
fallen into a wholly different train of 
thought, and suddenly stooping to pluck a 
wayside flower, contemplated it for a mo- 
ment, standing still beside his companion. 

" See," he said, with a burst of sudden 
animation, "this is the kind of monitor I 
have ever before me ! A field flower, a 
shell on the sands, the tiny insect hum- 
ming in my ears, proclaim the disparity 
between my old life and the new, the false- 
ness of the one, the richness of the other ! 
The humblest thing in nature, as well as the 
stars shining so majestically above, are as 
completely mysterious to me as to the veriest 
savage. You call me learned, and so in a 
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certain narrow sense I am; but why did 
not the teachers of my youth unravel 
these mysteries, and open my mind to the 
marvels and perfections of the natural 
world ? What avail the treasures of scho- 
lasticism, the lore of philosophers and 
theologians, without a knowledge of the 
universe, or, at least, in so far as knowledge 
is attainable by the human mind ? Alas I 
my friend, I find myself as a grown-up 
child, ashamed of his ignorance, yet too old 
to go to school 1" 

" There you, at least, qre not alone," Del- 
mar said, with a smile. '' How many more 
men find themselves at twenty-five com- 
pelled to unlearn the so-called instruction of 
their youth ? Good Heavens I there is time 
enough for you to become anything you 
want — an observer of the heavens, a pryer 
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into the mysteries of the under-world, ia 
other words, a geologist, or a poet — if it 
please you !" 

He spoke jestingly, but the other re- 
plied, with deep seriousness, 

" A poet ! You do not know what you 
say ! Can a man re-fashion his mind, teach 
himself how to see and to think ? A poet, 
indeed ! Alas ! Poetry is not a plant that 
can flourish within the precincts of the 
monastery. On the pure images the poets 
have created for us, imagination is not there 
trained to dwell. But do not for a moment 
suppose that I see no good in the calling I 
have cast off as an unsuitable garment." 

*' I am sure your present one must be 
much more to your taste, as it is in har- 
mony with the age in which you live," Del- 
mar answered, surveying his friend from 
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head to foot. " Your appearance in former 
days was as incongruous in my eyes as that 
of a Red Indian in the streets of New York." 

"Always the scoffer 1" rejoined the other, 
with a gesture of disapproval. *' Can you 
not be in earnest upon a single topic under 
the sun ? But let me go on. As I say, I 
am grateful for much in my past life, to 
those good men who taught and nurtured me, 
to the Church of which I was a fosterling, 
and I deplore every day that I should be 
perforce at enmity with her now. Were it 
otherwise, I should be what I sometimes, 
though not in all seriousness, call yourself, a 
cynic, or little better." 

'* Answer me one question," Delmar said, 
laying his hand on Gabriel's arm, and stop- 
ping for a moment to look searchingly into 
his face. ** You would not undo the past? 

k2 
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You acknowledge your debt to those who 
opened your eyes and put you in the right 
path ?" 

''Yes, indeed. But a slave does not at 
first know how to use his liberty, and may 
perhaps miss even the whip and the chain !" 

They had now arrived at their destina- 
tion, and Gabriel turned the door-handle. 
Delmar flushed nervously, but there was no 
need, Zoe was not there. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE bishop's golden CROSS. 



TTT HEN a Bishop of the Holy See crosses 
an ecclesiastical threshold outside 
his diocese, he immediately hides under his 
vest the golden cross, symbol of his juris- 
diction, nor does he again expose it to view 
till he enters his spiritual dominions. 

This transient hiding of the bishop's golden 
•cross may be compared to the blush of a wo- 
man which belongs to her lover. No sooner 
does she quit neutral territory, and find 
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herself within precincts over which she holds 
supreme sway, than the glorious signal is 
held out. There is no more concealment. 
She is proud to show that she is sove- 
reign. 

Gabriel had noted the symbolic act in 
former days many a time, and was bitterly 
reminded of it now. Just as the mightiest 

« 

bishop may bring as much of his pomp as 
he chooses within the humble Franciscan, 
yet, by virtue of that hidden golden cross, is 
here nothing, so may a woman in leaving 
that tell-tale blush behind, proclaim that 
she is no longer a queen, holding joyous 
court. And^ thus was it with Zoe now. 
She was not a woman to flinch from a 
hard encounter. She knew that she could 
not send Delmar away without seeing him, 
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much as she might wish it, and forced her- 
self by a desperate effort into a simulated 
calm. She was coldly gracious, self-possess- 
ed, almost gay. 

But the blush betrayed her. From the 
first moment Gabriel saw it all, and indeed 
eyes less keen might have perceived how it 
stood with her. She could no more help 
that tell-tale rosiness than the shape of her 
brow, or the inches of her stature. 

The two men had waited long for her ap- 
pearance. Tea was spread. The fire crackled 
cheerily on the hearth. Why did she keep 
them waiting? They tried to maintain a 
conversation without reference to her. 

At last, on a sudden, the door had opened, 
and there she stood, dressed in her every- 
day gown, yet, to Delmar's eyes, with seduc- 
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tive unusualness and piquancy. Truth to 
telly Zoe had clothed herself something after 
the fashion of those parts, and that dress of 
richest, warmest, most delicious blue, was 
simply made of the home-spun cloth of the 
district, purchased by her some Saturday 
afternoon at the cloth-market, when the 
square in front of the Cathedral literally 
blazed with the scarlet, crimson, blue, and 
yellow piles heaped up on every side. Then 
she had taken to the exquisitely-cut linen 
stomacher and sleeves of the peasant girls, 
which admirably became the rest of her 
costume. 

To Delmar's thinking she had never look- 
ed half so fair. 

" This is delightful I" he said, surveying 
alternately the little drawing-room and its 
mistress. "And Zoe has her piano, too — 
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that fetish without which no woman can be 
kept in good temper. You must play to me. 
Recollect I have never heard you strike 

a chord even." 

" I think we never talked of music. I 
did not know that you cared about it," 
she answered, bending down over her 
tea-cups. 

'* And this is the first time you have ever 
played hostess to me !" he continued, as he 
received the cup from her hand. His anima- 
tion kindled hers. Do what she would, 
she could but follow whither he chose to 
lead. 

" Ah ! I had forgotten. We feasted to- 
gether many a time in the country. But it 
was your part to cater then, mine to enjoy 
the good things provided for me. Those 
were banquets indeed !" 
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"Do you remember our picnic by the 
sea?" he asked. "The yellow corn-fields 
above the hanging rocks, the blue above, the 
blue beneath, and not a creature in sight 
but us two ! That was the best day of all." 

She smiled incredulousl3^ What an ab- 
surd question to ask if she remembered it, 
that smile said. As if there were some 
things ever to be forgotten ! 

*' But let us make the best of our time," 

she said, looking from him to Gabriel 

'' We have only a few hours to be together, 

and there is so much for you to tell us. 

Where have you been these long months? 

What have you been doing? And those 

wonderful archaeological studies — how have 

they progressed ? We want to hear every- 
thing." 

' All in good time. And you two must 
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also be more communicative. As vet all is 
mysterious to me. How came you here, 
to the uttermost end of the world, as it 
seems to me ? And what is this emigration 
plan of which Huberte told me? I am 
perfectly in the dark." 

Zoe looked at Gabriel questioningly, and 
with some discontent. She had hoped 
that these explanations were already made. 
Then, seeing the common disinclination to 
personal talk, and her colour coming and 
going, Delmar led the conversation into 
safer channels. Soon all three were talk- 
ing brightly of ordinary topics, as in the 
old days — Zoe sparkling and inspiring; 
Delmar cool and learned ; Gabriel com- 
bative and fiery. As the evening wore on, 
talk became more animated still. The 
three friends were together for the last 
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time for years, the morrow's separation 
might be for ever, but the exultation in the 
moment banished looking forward. 

Delmar, except for an occasional look of 
age and care, was exactly his old self. 
Gabriel forgot his inner conflicts ; even Zoe 
grew gay, as in former days. When, at a 
late hour, she brought out food and wine, 
they drank to each other almost merrily. 
The wine was of feeble quality, the viands 
of Spartan simplicity, all three had a can- 
kering care within, yet the little celebration 
wore the look of a banquet. 

Gabriel glanced from time to time at Zoe 
wonderingly. Never had he seemed to 
understand her so little as now. Ah ! he 
thought, why is it that she is quiet and 
dreamy and pensive when we are alone? 
that these bright sallies, these happy 
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touches, these playful fancies are not for 
me ? She appears a wholly different being 
now that Delmar is by. It is the magnet- 
ism of his presence, his inspiration, which 
have so changed her for the time. And 
none could be more keenly alive to the 
transformation than Zoe herself She knew 
that her eyes were bright, her cheeks glow- 
ing, her voice musical with joy. Yet, she 
asked herself, joy in what? The future 
stretching before her seemed a wilder- 
ness. 

Long after she had retired the two men 
sat up talking, but even when they separ- 
ated past midnight, the mystery of which 
Delmar's mind was full had not been 
solved. He had said to himself a hundred 
times that nothing could be easier than the 
putting of the question on his lips ; yet 
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when it came to deeds, he quailed. Zoe's 
proud looks, so fresh in his memory, 
abashed him. He could not, he would not 
believe what Huberte's looks rather than 
words had suggested to him. This roman- 
tic attachment between the pair was mere' 
brotherly and sisterly after all. 

Next morning, on entering the little par- 
lour for breakfast, he found Zoe alone. 
She was standing by the open window 
feeding a multitude of tame sparrows 
that fluttered about, almost too bold 
to be frightened by the appearance of a 
stranger. 

" Hush !" she whispered, not turning 
round to answer his good morning. ** Be 
very gentle, please. One of the little 
things will perch on my shoulder, if you 
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make no noise. Ah ! intruder, you have 
driven them away !" 

"They will come back again," Del- 
mar said, standing beside her, suddenly 
grown as uneasy as herself. She glanced 
round to see if Gabriel were not coming, 
but the house was quite quiet, he had not 
yet come back from his early stroll. They 
were alone then. She must hear him at 
last. 

It was a sweet spring morning, with 
pink buds bursting on the trees, and birds 
delightedly glancing in the warm sunshine. 
Zoe herself looked a part of the spring, so 
exquisitely fair the outlines of her sweet 
face, so clear the blue eyes, so full of colour 
the abundant hair. 

A few minutes passed thus, she trembling, 
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with eyes averted, he no less troubled, but 
master of himself. There was not a min- 
ute to be lost. The words came out with- 
out choosing, as best they might. 

"Zoe," he said, and that was all, "I 
crossed the sea this time to tell you that 
I am free — to ask you to be my wife." 

^' I have promised Gabriel never to leave 
him," she answered. As he looked on her 
pale, unreadable features, his own grew 
hard and cold. It was not her heart that 
had spoken, nor her innermost self, but the 
words were uttered, and none followed to 
soften or make clear. 

For a minute or two they waited, the 
little sparrows twittering outside the win- 
dow, no other noise breaking the stillness ; 
then she moved to the breakfast-table, 
saying. 
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" Let us not wait any longer for Gabriel. 
In a quarter of an hour you will have to 

go- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE WAYSIDE CALVARY. 

T"T ALF an hour later, Zoe and Gabriel 
were sitting side by side in the tim- 
ber merchant's oflSce, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Zoe went through her day's routine 
with collectedness, ate and drank when the 
meal-times came, behaved, indeed, precise- 
ly as before that momentous journey of a 
few days ago. She was kind, cheerful, nay, 
sympathetic to him ; but the blush, the 
sparkle, the unspeakable something of yes- 
terday had gone ; the golden cross, symbol 
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of sovereignty, was hidden from view. 

When the day's work came to an end, he 
asked her to walk with him, and they set 
out in the delicious spring afternoon, this 
time not taking their favourite road by the 
sea, but following a rustic lane that wound 
inland amid heaths, rivulets, and hanging 
woods. 

" Zoe," were his first words, " in a week's 
time we leave this place, but there is yet 
^ time for you to withdraw your generous 
promise, and remain behind. Are you quite 
sure that in keeping your word to me you 
are judging best for )^ourself. My happi- 
ness must not be bought at the cost of your 
own." 

** I have promised — there is no more to 
say. Nothing can be changed now," she 
said, almost resentfully. 

l2 
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Explanations had, then, taken place be- 
tween the two men ? She was too proud 
to inquire what had happened. They 
walked on in painful silence, both wanting 
to speak, neither knowing how to begin. 
Her heart was swelling with pity, whether 
for him, for Delmar, or herself, she hardly 
knew, and he, in his turn, had never felt so 
remorsefully compassionate. This pale, 
trembling girl beside him was no longer a 
prop to lean on, a stately presence before 
which he bowed, but a crushed, wounded, 
timid thing. 

" Dear sister," he began, in the same 
tone of mingled pride and humility, " under- 
stand my meaning quite clearly, ere it is 
too late for anything to be changed. You 
risked your life for mine once, and perhaps 
I can pay the debt in no other way. Take, 
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then, this renunciation at my hands, for it is 
all I have to give." 

" 1 promised that I would never abandon 
you," she said, still with averted face. 
"Why do we waste words upon what is 
done and cannot be undone ?" 

'* But," he urged, pleading manfully 
against his own interest, '' I did not know 
when I asked you to stay with me always — 
perhaps you did not know yourself — how 
diiEcult such a promise might be to keep. 
We could neither of us foresee what the 
future might bring." 

There was a rude stone Calvary close by, 
having wooden seats around, on which they 
sat down side by side. The gaunt, pathetic 
figure nailed to the cross, whose bowed 
head and attenuated arms stood out against 
the smiling blue heavens, hardly seemed 
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more at variance with the serene beauty of 
the place and the hour than those two pale, 
perplexed faces. How could they get to a 
clear understanding of each other's inner- 
most thoughts ? Both gazed upwards at the 
Image of Sorrow, interpreting it diflferently. 
To Gabriel it seemed as if he now, for the 
first time, realised that Divine spirit of self- 
sacrifice which had before been, by compari- 
son, meaningless and cold. How often in 
former days had he embraced and prayed 
over the same symbol with mere mechanical 
words of transport and thanksgiving ! Now 
all was clear as daylight — the life of love, 
and pity, and gentleness, the agony in the 
garden, the crowning despair. Did not 
the monastic career, with its sj^stematic 
penance and renunciation, symbolise, after 
all, that spirit of self-sacrifice which alone 
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can sanctify human existence in the world ? 
Thus he reasoned with himself, quickened 
to lofty aspirations and noble impulses, feel- 
ing just then as if to lay down his life for 
Zoe's sake would be easy, burning to imitate 
the boundless pity and matchless resignation 
imaged before him. 

She gazed with different thoughts. The 
agonised countenance and tortured limbs, 
placed amid the lovely spripg landscape, 
seemed to express the impotence of all love 
and devotion. How much sin remained in 
the world, despite Gethsemane and the 
Cross ! How much sorrow, despite earthly 
sacrifice and individual renunciation ! As 
she gazed, she thought of Lionel's lonely 
life, of Gabriel's, of her own. She had 
tried, at least, to make one of these three 
happy, and now the dreary conviction forced 
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itself upon her mind that the efifort was a 
failure, and that but for her he might, 
perhaps, have been happier in a different 
way. The sight of his pale face moved her 
greatly. She had never before seen him so 
agitated. 

*'I will not break my word to you," 
she said, at last, smiling through her tears. 
" We must both try to forget as much of 
the past as we can. Who can bear to 
remember it altogether?" 

Then she put her arm within his, and 
they turned their steps homeward, forcing 
themselves to talk of everyday things, 
apparently having finished discussion for 
once and for all. 

Two or three days passed, she going 
through the day's routine with automaton- 
like impassibility and an outward cheerful- 
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ness that might well have deceived keener 
eyes than his. He noted the occasional 
pallor, almost rigidity of her face, and the 
unnatural poise of the habitually many- 
toned voice, but that was all. He took 
comfort in the thought that she had seen 
Delmar alone, thus affording him an oppor- 
tunity for explanation. She had chosen 
her lot for herself, and it was not forced 
upon her. 

What had passed between them it was not 
his business to inquire, still less concerning 
Zoe's mysterious journey to the island. So 
the eve of departure drew near, and only 
one day more remained of their stay at St. 
Yves. On the morrow they were to set out 
for Brest, where the ship lay at anchor that 
was to take them to the New World. Both 
had been more than usually busy during the 
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past week, but on that last afternoon there 
seemed nothing more left to do. 

Gabriel accomplished the last of Zoes 
errands expeditiously, and hastened home in 
the happiest mood, intending to take her for a 
last ramble by the sea-shore. It was barely 
three hours since they separated, yet how 
long the time had seemed to him away from 
her, and he pictured to himself now the ap- 
proving smile she would accord him, and the 
readiness with which she would accede to 
his proposal ! Throughout these last few 
days of extra activity and excitement, she 
had almost recalled her old self, running 
hither and thither with a song on her lips 
as she went, thinking of everything to be 
done, and doing her part brightly, bestowing 
sunshine everywhere. Life, indeed, to her 
meant action, and when she had not a 
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minute of the day left for brooding, she 
asked no more. 

He had set out, then, carrying with him a 
grateful picture, feeling as if at last he stood' 
on the threshold of hope, and what did he 
find on his return ? 

It was an April afternoon of extreme 
tranquillity and deliciousness, when, in this 
temperate zone, summer flowers burst into 
sudden bloom, and everything invites out 
of doors as in June. There were birds 
carolling in the blue heavens, balmy breath 
blown across the green fields, calm unbroken 
sunshine flooding the broad lands and quietly- 
lapping sea. At this especial hour of the 
day, the little town of St. Yves was stiller 
than perhaps at any other. The children 
were not yet out of school, no service was 
being performed at the Cathedral, shops and 
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offices had been closed. As he crossed the 
square, and gaily passed along the empty 
street, he paused, catching the strains of 
Zoe's piano. That delicate touch was not to 
be mistaken, and she had said to him at 
parting that she should play till the last 
moment, adding, quite cheerfully, 

'* You know a piano is not to be thought 
of in America till we grow rich, and that 
will not be for some time !" 

When he was within a stone's throw of 
the house, the music ceased on a sudden 
and in the midst of a pathetic phrase. A 
musician must be imperatively disturbed to 
leave off just when gliding into a minor key 
with such effect, and Gabriel stood still 
wondering who their visitor might be, feel- 
ing sure that Zoe would not spoil a favourite 
passage of Beethoven for nothing. All was 
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silent, near and afar, except for a hushed 
sound as of a woman sobbing. 

He approached the open window, and 
glanced in, his heart standing still as he 
gazed. What he saw was this. She had 
left her seat by the piano, and was kneeling 
before the sofa, with her face buried in the 
cushions, weeping bitterly. Having her back 
to the window, she remained wholly un- 
conscious of his presence during the few 
seconds of his stay, for it was not longer, 
and no more was needed. During that 
momentary gaze he took in every detail of 
the picture, the open piano quitted so hur- 
riedly, the neglected music-book, the kneel- 
ing, sobbing girl. For the first time he saw 
her in her hour of weakness, overcome by 
a sorrow stronger than herself. Quick as 
lightning the truth flashed across his mind. 
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He turned away, not daring to indicate his 
presence, for he knew that her grief was not 
for him to comfort. 

He retraced his way down the street and 
across the square, then mechanically, not 
knowing or caring whither he went, so long 
as he was leaving that scene of desolation 
behind, took the direction of the shore. A 
few minutes ago his heart had bounded with 
hope and joy ; now all the spring-tide was 
banished from the earth, and all the summer 
from his life. Zoe belonged not to him, 
indeed, but to Delmar, since she loved him 
only, and the rest to her was dust and 
ashes. Try as she might, she could no 
longer pityingly glamour and de-blind. His 
^yes were opened for once and for all. He 
Avas nothing to her, Delmar all in all. 
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Following the road he had traversed so 
often with her, he tried to shape his waver- 
ing purposes into tangible form. One sor- 
rowful possibility presented itself as a solu- 
tion again and again, and was alternately 
hailed and rejected. He must — he would 
—he could not give her up. 

Now he said to himself that he would be, 
not magnanimous, but just, and force her to 
accept freedom at his hands ; now he recoil- 
ed from the contemplation of such a step in 
dismay. 

" Oh ! Zoe," he cried aloud, " it is but 
your life I give you in return for mine I 
You saved me from dying once — is it not 
death in life to which you would be con- 
demned with me ?" 

He had seated himself b)^ the rocks in a 
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lonely bend of the shore, where he was 
wholly hidden from view, and covering his 
face with his hands, pondered long and 
bitterly. 

Was he strong enough for such a renun- 
ciation as this ? Could he turn his back 
upon such fair prospects, and encounter a 
loneliness and dreariness which could but 
increase as years wore on ? What a home 
he had pictured in the New World with 
Zoe b)^ his side — Zoe, by virtue of their 
altered circumstances, dependent on him in 
small things — Zoe to serve and cherish, and 
seek to make happy always! He want- 
ed nothing else in the world, neither 
reputation, nor honours, nor wealth, only 
her. 

He rose and walked on rapidly, not 
hoping to get away from unbearable 
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thoughts, having no haven of rest in view, 
only moving because repose was impossible. 
How far he went he did not know, but the 
sun slanted towards the western islands, and 
still he walked on, battling with his inner 
foe as he went, neither praying nor cursing, 
only warring with himself, wrestling between 
his better and worse part, fighting for mas- 
tery as for dear life. A thousand times 
he confessed himself vanquished, that his 
forces were spent, and will must have its 
way; but again a thousand times, he re- 
turned to the fight strengthened he knew 
not how. 

It seemed to him as if two voices whis- 
pered in his ear, both subtle and seducing. 
One said : " Fool that thou art to dream of 
playing into the hands of Providence, hea- 
ven, fate, call it as thou wilt, by thy miser- 
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able little contribution of good or evil ! Are 
not these far greater and higher than thou? 
Can thy feeble understanding measure the 
sum of righteousness and wrong-doing to 
the nicety of a hair's-breadth, and choose 
the better portion because it wears the sanc- 
tity of tears? Be content to follow the 
common ways of all mankind, and accept 
unquestioningly what good fortune or mis- 
hap is forced upon thee by the natural order 
of things." 

The other said : " Oh ! child of man, canst 
thou hesitate, canst thou pause when thy 
duty is manifest as the horizon, and trans- 
parent as the atmosphere around thee? 
What more of light or revelation needst 
thou than to know that thy suffering is 
another's felicity — thy renunciation another's 
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joyful fulfilment ? Can a simpler lesson be 
accorded thee than this choice between thy 
smaller and larger self, thy fragmentary life 
and that of all humanity ? Thinkest thou 
that any human being can say — I have a 
right to be happy ? But the right to make 
others happy is bestowed upon all, and is 
the highest privilege awarded by the Creator 
to His children. Take warning in time, for 
when once the cup of unearned blessing has 
touched thy lips, it will be too late to draw 
back ; the portion of the heavenly-minded — 
namely, of those who sow that others may 
reap, and taste a sorrow more blessed than 
joy, can never be thine." 

Thus the young man was torn by distract- 
ing arguments, listening, on the one hand, 
to inclination, on the other to conscience, a 
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single ray of light guiding him through the 
maze. His love for Zoe made all things 
clear at last. It was not of himself he 
should think now, but of her. What had 
she not given him ? For the last few months 
she had been unteaching the dreary lessons 
of his youth, opening his inner vision to the 

real meaning of the world, widening his 
moral and mental horizon every day, in- 
structing him in the sweet, simple wisdom 
of domestic peace and joy, and in return 
for these benefits he had but one to give. 
His ever-watchful care and protectiveness 
could not make things even between them, 
much less his unalterable affection ; but in 
restoring her to liberty, he felt that he 
should repay all. What was there to hinder 
her from a happy union with Delmar? 
She would forget him in time, or, at least. 
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learn to remember him without pain, and 
he would never let her know the cost of 
this sacrifice. 

The contemplation of such a picture was 
not easy, and he turned from it again and 
again in growing bitterness. He saw Zoe 
by Delmar's side, an adored and adoring 
wife ; Delmar roused from his cynicism, 
and resting in deep content after his lonely 
wandering;- whilst for himself, what of hap- 
piness or content remained? Those two 
would reap their golden harvests ; he could, 
henceforth, sow for others only. 

Would his courage fail him at the 
last? 

He retraced his way slowly, reiterating to 
himself that it must not be, and that were 
he unmanly to shrink from his self-imposed 
duty now, he should deserve the contempt 
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that Zoe's proud nature must sooner or later 
accord. How would it be possible to bear 
her kindness then ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 



SEEKING AND HIDING. 



rpRAVELLING is accomplished at a 
snail's pace in these regions ; and 
though Zoe and Gabriel left home at dawn, 
they did not reach their destination before 
nightfall. The ship was not to start till 
midnight on the morrow, so they put up at 
an inn in the heart of the bright, busy, 
Italian-like city, sitting down to a table- 
d'h6te dinner with a numerous company of 
sea-captains, naval officers, and midshipmen, 
half a dozen anxious-faced women keeping 
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Zoe in countenance. These were broken- 
hearted mothers who had come to bid their 
cadets a long farewell, wives spending a few 
last hours with their husbands before years 
of separation, the feast wearing almost a 
funereal aspect. What tragedies, indeed, 
take place every day in hotels of seaport 
towns ! Host and hostess welcome and nod 
adieu to their visitors smilingly, waiters and 
chamber-maids hurry about with baggage 
in the blithest manner. All is life, bustle, 
and cheerfulness, whilst a score of manly 
and gentle hearts are full to bursting. 

The men eat, drink, and talk as usual, the 
women almost choke over a morsel, all 
knowing that in the harbour close by floats 
the Blue Peter, and that in a few hours they 
shall have lost their Beloveds for years, 
perhaps for ever ! 
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Little divining all that passed in Gabriel's 
mind, Zoe looked out of her window next 
morning with a sense of positive exhilara- 
tion. There was a pleasant square in front 
of the hotel, planted with trees, where al- 
ready crowds of children were playing in 
the sunshine, whilst beyond she caught a 
glimpse of the purple bay, shimmering into 
blue, with silvery sails skimming its smooth 
surface. All was animated, bright, and fresh, 
and feeling herself on a sudden transferred 
to a wholly new world, she smiled to 
herself, as one in a pleasant dream. The 
life before her could not have the sting 
of the old. Trouble there might be in 
store, but not trouble after the familiar pat- 
tern, and she was so young still, so strong, 
so full of hopes and capacities ! 

She should surely find consolation. The 
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mere consciousness of her newly-acquired 
freedom was seductive. She had cast off 
her chains for once and for all, and hence- 
forth would be mistress of herself. The 
proud girl had not forgiven Delmar till now, 
for the sway he exercised over her, when, 
as it seemed, they were finally separated. 
She had not sent him away because she 
did not love him enough, but because she 
loved him too well. She shrank from the 
acknowledgment of such mastery. Was 
it in fear of herself — of him ? She knew 
not what. 

Putting on her hat and cloak, she 
descended to the square, and strolled up 
and down the lime-bordered walks, observ- 
ing the busy crowds, the shop-windows, the 
handsome equipages, the thousand and one 
distractions of a brilliant little French city 
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on a sunny day. When, an hour later, 
Grabriel joined her, she greeted him with an^ 
animated face. 

He had a letter in his hand which he had 
just fetched from the post, but without 
handing it to her, as he would have done at 
any other time, he. said, with some embar- 
rassment, 

"Let us sit down. I have something to 
tell you." 

"You have had a letter from Lionel?'* 
she asked, her quick eye recognizing the 
familiar handwriting in a moment. 

" Yes," he replied, looking more and more 
ill at ease. ** He writes word that he will 
arrive this afternoon." 

" Why should he come ? Our adieux are 
made. There was nothing more to say ta 
each other." 
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He was silent for a moment. Her manner 
dismayed him. The pale cheek had suddenly 
grown crimson, her eyes flashed, her lips 
trembled. He had prepared himself for 
surprise, not for anger. 

"Why should he come?" she repeated, 
looking him straight in the face. 

" And why should he not ?" Gabriel re- 
plied, not feeling courageous enough to 
blurt out the truth. " He is my friend — 
he is your kinsman. We should both wel- 
come him, I think." 

Her kindled face was still turned towards 
him ; he felt constrained to add — 

" As he wishes to come." 

" You must have suggested it ; he would 

hardly have proposed another visit him- 
self." 

He had no word to say. She had turned 
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from red to pale now, and he saw that there 
were tears on her veil. 

" Let us leave explanations to him," he 
said at last. *' Perhaps you will then blame 
me no longer, and will see that I acted for 
the best." 

That little speech made matters worse. 
She tried in vain to keep back the passion- 
ate words, but they would force a way. 

" There was no cause for interference. I 
am not a child under your tutorship. I had 
given you no right to correspond with him 
on my behalf," she replied, bitterly. " We 
are parted, and nothing can bring us together 
again." 

" You will at least see him ?" 

" How can I help it? I have not winga 
with which I can fly away," she said, still 
almost childishly vindictive. *' But talking 
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is of no use. The mischief is done, and it 
is of your doing. We have no preparations 
to make, so we had better walk. Do not 
leave me." 

All that bright forenoon they spent in 
rambling hither and thither, threading the 
gay streets, now looking down from the 
ramparts upon the majestic dockyards, now 
strolling far beyond the outskirts, whence 
they gained a delicious prospect of deep 
blue bay, gleaming white cit)^, purple hills, 
and terraced gardens, Zoe keeping Gabriel 
with feverish impatience by her side. 

" Do not leave me," she said, again and 
again ; and looking on her pale cheek and 
troubled eyes, he felt more than ever that 
he had done well, and that her happiness, 
ler all, lay in Delmar's hands. 

When they entered the hotel to breakfast 
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at mid-day, she looked about wildly, for it 
was just possible that he might have arrived, 
but without once alluding to it. Fortunately 
for her, and for all three, he did come in 
the midst of the crowded table d'hote. Any- 
thing like embarrassment or agitation was 
out of the question in such a scene. Del- 
mar, who was always cool and collected at 
critical moments, nodded and smiled to his 
friends from the doorway, then slowly 
making his way to them, stood behind Zoe's 
chair till place could be made for him. 

« 

Every seat was occupied, and everyone 
seemed frantically hungry. There was no 
alternative but for Zoe, whose appetite had 
been satisfied with the first dish, to retire, 
leaving Delmar her place by Gabriel's side. 

She went to her room, but sogn found 
solitude and inaction insupportable. Then 
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she descended to the busy streets, trying to 
think of something she wanted to buy, rack- 
ing her brain in search of errands. Finally 
she wandered away from the main thorough- 
fares, in the endeavour to lose herself for 
a time. No freshly- caught wild bird, beat- 
ing its wings against the prison bars, chafed 
against her coming subjection more impa- 
tiently than she. He knew all. He had come. 
He would have his way with a word. By- 
and-by, sheer personal weariness compelled 
her to retrace her steps. The afternoon 
was now far advanced, and the square pre- 
sented a brilliant and animated scene. A 
military band played spirited music, well- 
dressed picturesque crowds thronged the 
lime-bordered walks and benches, the men 
smoking cigars, the ladies chatting over 
their needlework, children sporting every- 
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where. Zoe sat down in a secluded corner 
with her hands folded on her knees, her 
eyes and ears taking in nothing of these 
pleasant sights and sounds. Escape was no 
longer possible. He must be listened to, be 
confessed to at last I 

She had rested thus for about ten inter- 
minable minutes, when she caught sight of 
Delmar coming towards her alone. He 
wore a smile which she did not see, and 
which, perhaps, would have induced her to 
make one more effort at escape — a smile 
half of triumph, half of joy. 

" I have been looking for you," he said^ 
sitting down beside her. 

'* And I have been hiding from you," was 
all her answer, with down-dropped eyea 
and poppy cheeks. 

" But you will not hide any more," he 
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said, playfully, soothingly, much as if she 
were a wilful child deserving reproof. 

" Le Dominateur I Le Dominateur /" she 
cried, suddenly losing self-control, weeping 
wildly in the midst of the light-hearted 
crowd. " Why did you single out a ship 
with such a name ? That was my name for 
you. You were my master always." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A TRAP. 

A N hour later Gabriel, watching the gay 
promenade from his hotel window, 
singled out one pair of loungers among the 
rest for his especial observation. The 
brilliant sunshine had vanished, but in the 
limpid twilight every object stood out dis- 
tinctly — the white and purple blossom of the 
smaller magnolia, the blaze of camellia and 
rhododendron, the bright uniforms of the 
men, the dresses of the ladies. Inconspicu- 
ous enough was Zoe's travelling-dress and 
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little hat with its black lace veil, nor was 
Delmar a marked man in a crowd by reason 
of lofty stature or imposing appearance. 
Yet GabrieFs quick eyes detected them at a 
glance. 

They were leisurely sauntering up and 
down just in front of the hotel, she leaning 
on his arm, he walking with head erect and 
triumphant step. There was no mistaking 
that quiet stroll, those linked arms, Zoes 
downcast looks, Delmar's beaming port. 
All had been made clear as day. The two 
were reconciled past future misunderstand- 
ing. 

As this conviction came home to him, 
another of more painful kind forced its way. 
Zoe and Delmar friends again, Zoe and 
Delmar betrothed — where was his own 
place in her affections now? What need 
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would she have of him henceforth ? The 
two lovers would naturally be the whole 
world to each other, and in their happiness 
he could have neither part nor lot. 

Swift as lightning, new thoughts flashed 
across his mind, dim notions shaping them- 
selves rapidly into clear projects, indefinite 
wishes and longings taking tangible form. 
He would free her from the shadow of a 
bond to him, he would in his turn be gener- 
ous, and force upon her the recantation of 
her word. She was kind and true, and 
wanted to brighten his life, but better for 
both that they should each go their own 
ways for once and for all. 

By little and little, a scheme suggested 
itself to his mind, which, odd and fanciful as 
it might appear to others, seemed the only 
solution of the difficulty to him. What he 
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wanted to avoid was the pain of explanation 
and parting, above all, an interview with 
Zoe alone. He dreaded her tenderness, het 
power to shake his determination at the last. 
She might still waver between her love for 
Delmar and her friendship for him. He 
felt that the only security for all three lay 
in his own hands, and, with Jesuitical stealthi" 
ness, set to work to carry out his plans. 

Meantime Zoe and Delmar, wholly un- 
suspicious of what was passing in his mind, 
oblivious of his existence even, continued 
their saunter under the trees. Twilight had 
now faded. Stars were coming out one by 
one. The music had ceased, and the crowds 
dispersed. Yet the lovers talked on, in- 
sensible alike to the fleeting hours and the 
imminent parting. 

" I have made all my preparations. I have 
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bought my baggage. In a week's time I 
shall follow you," Delmar said, smiling, and 
what mattered a shorter or longer separation 
now? Had he said — *'In a year I shall 
follow you," she would hardly have felt a 
pang. They were no longer strangers to each 
other. All that was dark had been cleared 
up. 

By-and-by, a messenger from the hotel 
came running with a pencilled note in 
Gabriers handwriting. 

"Will you take Zoe on board?" it 

ran. "I want the next few hours to 

myself. 

" Gabriel." 

Those few pencilled words changed their 
happy mood on a sudden. Delmar looked 
disturbed. Zoe sighed deeply. 
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"Poor Brother Gabriel!" she said, and 
that was all. 

Both lapsed into silence till it was time 
to go indoors, and prepare for embarcation. 
Gabriel was nowhere to be seen, but the 
luggage had been already dispatched, and 
Delmar and Zoe followed in company of 
other passengers. 

It was a night of superlative beauty, 
clear, luminous, starry, hardly a breeze stir- 
ring the sheeny wave, not a cloud veil- 
ing the wondrous heavens. Zoe, standing 
alone at the figure-head, gazed on the 
myriads of stars, lost in a momentary rap- 
ture. Her heart was no longer beating fast 
with new emotion ; she was calm — ^not, 
perhaps, wholly happy, but herself again. 

" Ah !" said Delmar, suddenly joining 
her, ''never was a finer opportunity for 
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star-gazing than this, and as no one in his 
proper senses should take a sea-journey un- 
provided with a telescope, I procured one 
this morning as a parting present for Brother 
Gabriel. Look at it." 

Zoe was enchanted. Here, at least, was 
a resource for the monotonous days in store 
for them, and, as she hoped, a new and 
abiding interest for her companion. On his 
account, therefore, less than her own, she 
welcomed the gift eagerly, and threw heart 
and soul into Delraar's directions concerning 
its use. 

"We have still a little time," he said, 
adjusting the instrument, "and you must 
remember every word I say, and repeat it 
to Gabriel. Now pay attention, and I will 
teach you how to observe a star." 

He possessed the enviable art of impart- 
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ing knowledge not only easily, but eloquent- 
ly ; nothing delighted him more than to 
open another quick mind to intellectual 
enjoyments familiar to himself. Zoe, like 
many curious and accomplished persons, 
had never in the course of her existence 
beheld a star through a telescope. 

Once or twice, whilst thus occupied, she 
had begged him to go in search of Gabriel, 
but he replied, almost impatiently, 

" He is sure to arrive in good time. Look 
to your glass." 

As the minutes wore on, they found their 
new occupation too engrossing to allow of 
let or hindrance. They had plunged des- 
perately into it as a relief from self 
and painful thoughts concerning Gabriel, 
and now it was not easy to break the 
spell. Those majestic movements of silvery 
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orbs, those rhythmic measures of shin- 
ing worlds, filled their minds with awe 
and rapture. The familiar, caressing voice 
in Zoe's ear no longer trembled or rejoiced, 
her touch on his arm no longer thrilled, 
whilst he led her from one airy height of 
contemplation to another, without introduc- 
ing an echo of Jife or passion. It seemed, 
indeed, as if Delmar were not speaking, as 
if her own personality and his had suffered 
temporary eclipse ; and the two were, for the 
time being, mere intelligences, sympathies, 
meeting together in the highest quest. 

*' Look I" he cried, on a sudden, with 
new eagerness. "It is a pair of double 
stars I am going to show you now. Ob- 
serve them well, for nothing more beautiful 
will ever greet your eyes. You see the 
two silvery discs revolving round each other 
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80 shyly, yet so statelily ? Now they trem- 
ble — now they touch each other lightly- 
now they appear as one !" 

She followed his injunctions breathles^y, 
surrendering herself to the exquisiteness of 
a new impression, forgetting momentarily all 
else but that they were together, and gazing 
on the stars. So intent was she that she did 
not hear the signal of departure, and had 
quite lost sight of the impending farewell, 
her soul fastening itself to the lovely 
phenomenon as to a consoler, clinging 
to it wildly, conscious, in spite of the mo- 
mentary tension, that something was drag- 
ging her back, that her rapture was for an 
instant only. 

**I see," she cried. "Do not speak to 
me. Do not touch the glass. I want a 
moment to myself!" 
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A few seconds later, and Delmar caught 
the telescope from her trembling hand, and 
echoed her ejaculation of astonishment. 

They were moving ! The ship was on its 
way, and Gabriel had never come back 1 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A man's apology. 



^' T T is an error. He will overtake us in 
a boat, he is ever unpunctual," Zee 
said, rising in great dismay. ** Let us con- 
sult the captain as to what we should do ?" 

Delmar drew her back, smiling a little 
Jesuitically. 

" We can do nothing now, and perhaps, 
for all our sakes, it is better so. Gabriel 
understands." 
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Zoe looked unconvinced, and over- 
come with mortification. She sat down, 
however, feeling her helplessness to act 
alone, and only able, after some minutes, 
to get out the trembling, almost scornful 
question, 

"Then this has been arranged between 
you two ? He had told you of his inten- 
tion ?" 

"No, indeed," answered Delmar. "I 
am as much of a dupe in the matter as 
yourself. Only Gabriel is the plotter 
here." 

"It is doubtless unintentional. He will 
follow us," she said, beginning to doubt in 
her own asseverations. 

" He will follow us, without doubt, by- 
and-by, but not yet, and I think, if you re- 
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fleet on his conduct, you will approve. 
Listen, Zoe, to the truth, put in the plainest 
possible words. You and I are betrothed 
lovers, about to be married as soon as ever . 
we reach the other side of the Atlantic. 
We have been parted for a very long time, 
without any communication passing be- 
tween us. How much there is for both of 
us to say, for both to listen to, in which 
Gabriel can have no part. With natural 
tact and delicacy, he has but made things 
easier for us all. Do not therefore blame 
him for his harmless bit of trickery. 
We shall repay his kindnesses by-and- 

by.^' 

" What can we do for him ?" Zoe asked, 

looking remorseful, and almost out of heart. 

Gabriel's loneliness weighed upon her as a 

burden of her own causing. She felt ashamed 
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to think of their own happiness, their suf- 
ficiency for each other, the glorious future 
in store for them. 

'* Everything," Delmar answered, with a 
lover's joyous confidence. " Occupation, 
friendship, a fireside, all these shall be his — 
but in good time. We must first settle our- 
selves happily in our new home, map out 
our daily existence, see what social and 
other claims we have upon us, in fine, 
get accustomed — ^" he smiled fondly on 
her, and added — "to happiness and each 
other." 

*'Can you think of some employment 
exactly suited to him ?" she asked, still 
perversely deprecating the long confidential 
talk to which he was leading up. " It should 
not be too laborious, and yet not too easy, in 
the country if possible, and where he would 

VOL. m. 
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not lead a hermit's life, but mix among 



men." 



" Come, let us leave Brother Gabriel for at 
least a quarter of an hour, and talk of our- 
selves. I promise to do all ia my power on 
his behalf. He will not, I think, refuse to 
follow us a little later, but, as it is, he has 
acted in our interests instead of his own, and 
we are bound to be grateful." 

Zoe sat with bowed head, and hands 
folded passively on her knees. 

" Do you not want to know why I held 
silence throughout those long months, and a 
little of what happened to me all the time ? 
Do you not want to tell me about yourself? 
Ah ! you have perhaps not yet forgiven me 
for certain ill-considered words dropped in 
your ears whilst we were momentarily ex- 
pecting our doom on the island ?" 
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"Let us both forget it," she said, in a 
pained tone, every trifling incident connected 
with the inundation coming back vividly, as 
if all had happened yesterday — Gabriel's 
agitation, Delmar's passionate appeal, her 
own mute submission, Huberte's anger and 
scorn, the after-blank ! 

" But it was a long time before I could 
forgive myself," Delmar replied. "Come, 
take my arm, let us pace the deck, and you 
shall have my apology for all that I thought 
or did amiss. To-morrow we can confer 
together upon Gabriel." 

She obeyed, and for an hour or two they 
slowly walked up and down the gently 
gliding deck, he talking eagerly and uninter- 
ruptedly, she listening with only monosylla- 
bic answers now and then. He told her his 

o2 
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history from his youth, as he could not tell 
jt before, whilst they were mere friends and 
kinsfolk, baring his heart, sparing neither 
his follies nor his errors, painting himself U) 
her exactly as he was, and his life predsely 
as it had been. He had no desire to pose in 
the eyes of the woman about to be his wife, 
rather he desired that their compact and 
union should be based on closest confidence 
and unshakeable trust. So he told her all, and 
when Zoe learned how he had suffered, how 
he had loved and been deceived, how he 
had battled with disappointment and de- 
spair, she. rejoiced in the growing conscious- 
ness of her power to make him happier, 
more hopeful. She felt that if felicity was 
the portion of none, at least whatever of 
sorrow fell to their share could be lightened 
by mutual trustingness and love, and she 
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-determined to be ever after joyous for his 
sake. 

That brief voyage of bright skies, smooth 
seas, and favouring breezes seemed to her 
a happy augury for the future, and when 
misgivings crowded her mind as to Gabriel's 
lot, she put them away self-reprovingly. He 
would share alike their worldly well-being 
and fireside happiness by-and-by, and be 
indeed their brother by adoption as long 
as he lived. Let no one blame her or her 
lover, if during the next few weeks they 
forgot even his existence. Zoe no sooner 
touched the shores of her new home than 
she was made Delmar's wife, and in the 
blissful ''settling down" that followed it 
was hardly likely they should think of 
anyone else. 

But when, at last, they wrote to the ad- 
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dress added to his parting letter, no answer 
came. The first was followed by a second, 
the second by a third, yet Gabriel never 
wrote. 

** He blames us for our first silence. He 
thinks we are growing cold," Zoe said, with 
tears in her sweet eyes, and sitting down, 
she wrote once more, this time with almost 
passionate entreaties for a word, a sign from 
him. 

Nor was this missive more successful than 
its precursors. Then they ceased writing 
altogether, and tried to get news of him by 
other means, for some time unsuccessfully. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE BxVTTLE OF LIFE. 

T ONG, indeed, ere the signal-bell had 
"^ rung, Gabriel was on his way — he 
knew not whither. He only knew that he 
was speeding by express train farther and 
farther from his two friends every minute, 
and that in all probability they were parted 
for the term of their mortal lives. 

He was equal to laying a trap with Jesu- 
itical cunning, but here only the simplest 
artifice had been necessary. The three were 
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strangers in the place. Their plans, their 
business, and their identity were alike in- 
different to all around them; and when 
he dispatched Delrnar's baggage to the 
ship instead of his own, no suspicion was 
thereby aroused. The landlord of the hotel 
felt slight interest in the little party, so long 
as their bills were paid, and the altera- 
tion of names at the booking-office seemed 
easily accounted for in the prevailing puzzle- 
dom of French officials concerning English 
orthography. Delmar had perhaps been 
spelt backwards, phonetically, or anyhow 
wrong, and now it was put right. There 
the matter ended. 

On board, where he made his appear- 
ance for a few minutes, occurred a slight 
difficulty. The steward, who had been ex- 
pressly told by Delmar that the occupant of 
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a specified berth was to come on board with 
the baggage, and that he himself was re- 
turning, could not understand this appar- 
ent complication. But Gabriel's statement 
was effectually clinched by a little gold 
piece. 

" The gentleman sitting yonder with tele- 
scope in hand is the passenger for whom 
No. 20 is taken," he said, *' and you are to 
hand him this note as soon as the ship has 
started. I must be off at once." 

He had recognized the pair in the distance, 
mere grey silhouettes against the brilUant 
starlit heavens. Zoe's slender figure wrap- 
ped in a grey travelling-cloak, with her head 
eagerly raised; Delmar's spare yet manly 
form, in his close-buttoned, fur-bordered 
over-coat, by her side, holding the tele- 
scope. 
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That was the last glimpse he caught of 
the two friends he loved so well and who 
loved him so dearly. There was not a 
minute to lose, his boat was waiting; the 
briefest possible delay might have undone 
all. He staggered blindly down the hatch- 
way, bribed his boatman almost maniacally 
to get back quickly, jumped into the first 
hackney carriage he met, reaching the rail- 
way-station just in time to catch a fast train 
bound for Paris. 

When fairly on his way he breathed 
more freely. By this time Delmar had re- 
ceived his missive, and Zoe would know 
all. The pair would be realising the 
happiness in store for them, a happiness 
partly of his own making. In thus freeing 
Zoe from any real or fancied allegiance to 
him, he was doing all that in him lay to 
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repay his debt. He owed her his life, and 
he had nothing to give her but absence and 
oblivion. 

And now he was unutterably alone in the 
world. Waking from a deep sleep at break 
of day, he looked out on the rosy east, the 
budding trees, the pleasant homesteads with 
a new sense of loneliness. His unsophisti- 
cated, hitherto self-satisfied nature was 
stirred into a sudden sense of humility and 
nothingness. What was he without her ? 

And that other and direr loss ? Where 
was peace to come from ? Once religion, 
or rather the mould in which religion had 
been cast, seemed exactly fitted to his needs ;^ 
the support withdrawn, the wall of defence 
pulled down, he felt as if chance and accident 
must now do with him as they would. 

But Paris roused him, and here, at leasts 
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for a time, he decided to pitch his tent and 
try his fortunes. He had not a single 
acquaintance in the capital ; he was furnished 
with nothing in the way of an introductory 
letter; he did not possess those practical 
notions which enable some men to make 
their way anywhere and under the most 
adverse circumstances, and his sole fortune 
consisted of a few hundred francs. Still 
he was in Paris ! Paris was the world, and 
if there were no room for these, where, 
indeed, could it be found ? He had yet to 
learn that bitterest of all lessons forced upon 
proud human nature, namely, the precious- 
ness of place in the world, and the redund- 
ancy of capacities for filling it. This over- 
active, over-crowded city of Paris needed 
him not, it could carelessly boast of intelli- 
gences like his own far over and above its 
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needs ; every fresh effort on his own behalf 
resulted in the same conviction put before 
him as plainly as words could put it — 
" Seek elsewhere for a place; thine is not 
here." With what irony we speak of 
the wide world ! Every day its littleness, 
compared with the bigness of our wants, 
becomes more apparent. 

Gabriel battled on manfully, to-day trying 
in one quarter, determined to-morrow to try 
in another. Bodily privation and inadequate 
means troubled him little; all he asked 
was work and the free, natural existence 
of other men, a participator in the labours, 
joys, and sorrows of his fellows. If Paris 
failed, he would seek a livelihood elsewhere. 
If his brains would not suffice, there were 
at least his strong arms. 

Where one romance ends, another begins, 
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and here opens the true story of Gabriers 
life, its purest joy, its darkest tragedy ; but 
let his own words briefly tell the history of 
those probationary years in the world. 
Several summers after his sudden flight to 
Paris, Huberte received the following letter 
for transmission to their common friends in 
America. It bore neither date, address, 
nor signature, and was written rapidly, al- 
most illegibly, very little resembling that 
carefully-penned manuscript, bound with 
vellum, Delmar had received from the 
monastery long before : — 

'* My friends must often have thought of 
me with tenderest concern," he wrote, " and 
I should have sent them tidings many and 
many a time, only I fjpared to give you 
pain — to appear, indeed, almost to reproach 
you for the part you have played in shaping 
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ray destiny. Need I say it ? Good fortune 
has not always followed me on ray way. I 
have never for a single raoment repented of 
putting my hand to the plough, but hitherto 
I have found the path of truth and con- 
science thorny and steep, not to be trodden 
without dire stumblings and painful hin- 
drances at every step. I repeat those words, 
truth and conscience, advisedly, and with 
deep meaning. For what else have I been 
betrayed ? — for what else have I suffered ? 
— for what else am I doomed to a life per- 
haps as fragmentary as it is possible to con- 
ceive ? 

" I was driven from the cloister — rather, I 
may say, the Romish Church — into the world, 
because I saw that there human life was 
nothing, and righteousness nothing, but the 
strong arm of the priest, from the highest 
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to the lowliest, all in all; that it is not 
universal peace, happiness, and virtue she 
is striving after, nor, least of all, universal 
belief in a pure, soul-lifting faith, but tem- 
poral power, the spiritual subjection of man- 
kind, and the spread of dire and demoraliz- 
ing superstitions. This is what I left behind, 
and if I cannot aver that I have found my 
ideal of human existence in the world, I 
have at least found honest striving after 
daily bread, pure domestic affections, and a 
standard of truth, honour, and charity un- 
known within the monastery walls. 

" Three months after my arrival in Paris, 
my position seemed growing desperate. I 
had knocked at a hundred doors in vain — I 
had offered myself as author, secretary, copy- 
ist, schoolmaster, clerk. Heaven knows what! 
and all to no purpose. There was ever a sur- 
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plus of men more experienced than myself in 
each and all of these capacities. Nothing 
daunted, I persevered, fascinated to Paris 
by I know not what spell, since I stood as 
much outside its political, social, and literary 
life, as if I had been a prisoner confined 
within four walls. But nothing called me 
elsewhere, and from the midst of these self- 
occupied crowds, I kept hoping that some 
friendly hand would be held out to me. 

" And so indeed it was, when my future 
seemed growing desperate. Standing one 
day before a bookstall — that refuge of the 
forlorn scholar! — I was turning over the 
leaves of a quarto edition of St Basil, when 
I fell into conversation with a daily fre- 
quenter of the quays, like myself, who, in spite 
of his shabby appearance, at once betrayed 
his scholarship and breeding. He was, in- 

voL. in. P 
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deed, a rich book-collector, and finding, opon 
further talk, how intimate I was with the 
Fathers, he took me home, in order to show 
me his rare books, and to profit by my Patrio- 
tic erudition. I told him my history, and he 
gave me some weekly occupation in his fine 
library, where, working away nndistorbed 
from morning till night, in the midst of old 
manuscripts and folios, I could almost fancy 
myself in some mediaeval Scriptorium. Then, 
when he required my services no longer, my 
kind old friend tried to find me employment 
in one of the public libraries, but without 
success. Every post, from the highest to 
tlie most subordinate, was filled, or, if empty, 
was sought for by dozens of candidates more 
influentially supported than myself. 

*' By dint of great exertions, however, my 
patron at last procured me the postof secre- 
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tary to a certain Abb^ a well-known man of 
letters, scholar, and controversialist. My 
story was of course withheld from him, and as 
he was too engrossed in his own occupations 
to feel curiosity about me, and I suited him 
exactly, all for a time, went well. My 
modest earnings sufficed for my wants. I 
gained also a little by literature. My kind 
friend, the bibliophile, made me always wel- 
come, where I tasted the quiet pleasure of 
family life. He was a widower, but his 
young daughter kept his house, and the 
children of her elder sister, who lived 
under the same roof, were my constant 
playmates. Sometimes we spent pleasant 
days at Fontainebleau or Meudon, some- 
times we went to the Th^&tre Fran9ais, 
and witnessed the Tartuffe or Athalie, and 
every Sunday evening they gathered their 

p2 
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friends about them, when we passed the 
hours pleasantly in music and conversation. 

'' Ah ! that was a blessed time ! I had 
all that I asked at the hands of a benevo- 
lent Providence — useful toil, a mind at ease, 
human sympathy, hope, liberty ! I had in- 
deed misread my own mind in those early 
days, when I fancied myself ambitious and 
aspiring. Only the natural lot of an ordi- 
nary human being was what I needed, and 
this was now mine. 

"All this time I had been acting the 
part of tutor to Marie, my old friend's 
daughter, instructing her in English, a little 
mathematics, and other things young French- 
women are now beginning to learn. She 
was as yet a mere child, being barely seven- 
teen,, and as such I regarded her, never for 
a moment thinking that our relations of 
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master and pupil would change. Nor did 
they, as far as we two were concerned. Marie, 
though fast developing into a woman, had 
none of the coquetry of her sex, and our 
intercourse was the friendliest it is possible 
to conceive. She had seen nothing of the 
world of fashion, and possessed none of the 
accomplishments so appreciated in society ; 
in fact, she had some leaning to books, a 
taste her father fostered by all means in 
his power. Thus it came about that he was 
delighted to see her interest in my studies, 
and her growing capacity for appreciating 
his fine library. 

" One day he said to me, in the simplest, 
gravest manner, with the air of a man who 
has slowly made up his mind, 

" ' My dear young friend, you see how 
dearly I prize my library, and how I love 
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my daughter. To feel tbat my books will 
be lovingly cared for when I am in the 
grave, and that my child will have a hus- 
band worthy of this double heritage, are 
the two wishes dearest to my heart. I am 
growing old, and I wish, without further 
delay, to see these wishes fulfilled. I know 
your history, I appreciate your learning and 
moral worth. In your hands I wish to leave 
my books and my daughter. You cannot 
refuse !' 

** What could I say ? Marie was to me a 
docile pupil, a charming child, and nothing 
more. I was to her an indulgent tutor, an 
authority on many subjects, a friend in whom 
she could trust generally. That was all. 
We were comrades, indeed friends, and 
cared for each other as such. Any other 
feeling had never entered my head, and was 
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quite out of the question. I therefore hesi- 
tated. 

"^You pause? You need time for re- 
flection?' asked my good old friend, with 
much concern. 

" ' Not on my own account, but on hers/ 
I said. ' How can I make that child happy? 
What do I know of her innermost thoughts 
and aspirations?' 

" * She trusts you. That is enough. Do 
not let misgivings cross your mind. Say 
Yes, and make me happy.' 

"How, indeed, could I refuse? Grati- 
tude, affection, duty even, compelled me to 
follow his inclination rather than my own. 
Slowly, unwillingly even, my lips framed an 
affirmative. 

" Yet a little later, when my old friend 
had joyfully brought Marie to my side, not 
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blushing and trembling, but staid and de- 
mure, seeing in such a circumstanoe only a 
natural event in a French girl's life, taking 
it all as a matter of course, and we all three 
sat in conclave, talking of the future, I oonld 
but feel that I had done wisely, for myself 
as well as others. I was anchored at last, 
securely armed against harm and misfortune. 

I had made my benefactor happy, and had 
secured for myself protection, companion- 
ship, and a home. And the dreary strug- 
gle for bread was over, for once and for 

all. 

" But the next morning, as I opened 

the window of my little attic, before sitting 
down to study, gazing with rapture at the 
glittering panorama beneath, the pearly sky 
above, feeling unspeakably joyous and con- 
tent, wondering if indeed life were the 
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thorny wilderness, the vale of tears, poets 
and theologians represent it, when the door 
was burst open suddenly, and my old friend 
rushed in, pale, breathless, agitated. 

" * Fly, my son,' he said, embracing me 
again and again with tears, ' there is not an 
instant to lose ; your identity is discovered, 
your enemies have planned your ruin. Stay 
for nothing, but begone — to England — to 
Switzerland — no matter where, so long as 
you hide yourself.' 

"And the next day I was once more 
alone in the world — a stranger and an alien 
in a foreign city, uprooted for ever from the 
friendly abiding place where I had revelled 
for the second time in the deliciousness of 
home. Whether or not the good old man 
had exaggerated the danger hanging over 
me, I know not. This only I learned from 
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his letter afterwards — that the Abbe, with- 
out hinting a word upon the subject, had 
long known my history in the minutest 
particulars, and that I was to be the vidim 
of a series of persecutions which would in- 
evitably have brought about my worldly 
ruin. I escaped with ray liberty, and thought 
myself fortunate. Still 1 could not aban- 
don this fair France where I had been so 
wretched, so happy! I have never once 
quitted the country of my adoption, and 
some day or other, will tell you how it has 
fared with me throughout the later stages 
of my career, but now I will say no more. 
Ah ! when 1 am most weary, my friends, 
what a magnet draws me to that antique 
city on the river where we first met ! I 
feel as if I had but to pass within its pre- 
cincts to find everything unchanged, the 
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pleasant room looking down on the boule- 
vard, the three new-made friends talking 
animatedly together throughout the long 
spring afternoon, the girl with her golden 
hair and sprightly talk, the savant with his 
kindly cynicism, the Franciscan brother with 
his passionate eloquence ! 

" And yet what remains of that real, liv- 
ing past but a memory ? What are we now 
to each other but a name ? My heart yearns 
to you across the dividing seas, the silent 
years ! I would fain take you both by the 
hand and hear your beloved voices once 
again, but something holds me back. I 
cannot come to you if I would. Against 
my will I must keep out of your sight yet 
awhile. Farewell." 
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T T is tho goldenest time of the year in the 
majestic old City of a Hundred Bridges. 
The river flows swift and steely bright past 
merchant palace and long lines of quay and 
serried ships, the gardens have a tropical 
splendour and lusciousness, the noonday sun 
floods city and suburb with ambered light, 
everything invites abroad. Shutters are 
put up to keep out the sunshine, as in 
July, idlers sit drowsily under the lime and 
magnolia trees, glad of any shelter they can 
get. Outside the town there is dappled 
light and shadow in plenty, delicious little 
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rural corners where you least expect to find 
them, cool glades bordering upon dusty high- 
ways, dells and alleys within a stone's throw 
of populous boulevards, breezy spaces carpet- 
ed with daisies and buttercups, limpid rivulets 
singing amid tangled hedgerows, silence, 
solitude, and bird-singing everywhere. 

Two travellers, who had reached Les 
Fonts that very morning, were making their 
way on foot to a suburban village on its 
inland side. One could see at a glance that 
they were foreigners and tourists, yet hardly 
unfamiliar with the place, or they would not 
so easily have threaded the labyrinthine lanes 
and side-paths leading to their destination. 
Well protected by their broad-brimmed 
travelling-hats and white cotton umbrellas, 
they slowly climbed a steep road winding 
towards the country ; then, still ascending. 
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they skirted dover-fields and market- 
gardens, finally flanking a tiny village 
perched on an airy height. Resting for a 
little while beneath a wayside hedge, they 
turned round to gaze admiringly on the 
panorama spread before them — slope upon 
slope of wood and pasture at their feet, 
chateaux and convents shining amid the 
green ; then the terraced city, so proudly 
crowning the glorious river, flowing to- 
wards the sea, with lovely islets on its 
broad blue bosom. The pair, looking with 
such thoughtfulness upon this superb pic- 
ture, said not a word to each other, but 
both seemed absorbed in half joyous, half 
pensive retrospection. For a time they stood 
thus lost in thought, then, like one suddenly 
waking from a dream, the man said to the 
^weet, stately woman by his side. 
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" Come, Zoe, he will be looking for us. 
We will visit our little glades to-morrow." 

She did not blush now, as in former days, 
at this quick interpretation of her thoughts, 
but, putting her hand within his arm, said 
simply, 

'' It seems but yesterday since we were 
there, and it is ten years ago !" 

"Yes, ten years," Delmar answered, in 
his. old half-playful, half-ironical manner. 
" We are no longer romantic ; we have no 
lovers' quarrels. I am growing old, you 
are growing severe, and it is better so ; yet 
those foolish days were worth a king's ran- 
som." 

Zoe was silent. Lifting her eyes towards 
the line of scattered houses now close at 
hand, she seemed on the look-out for some 
one. 
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"This is the village," she said, "and that 
last cottage, with its straggling garden, must 
be his. But he will not be prepared for 
us, perhaps, so soon. We have travelled 
faster than we thought." 

"True," Delmar answered ; " he may be 
absent even. The place is as still as death." 

It was a tiny, yet not uncheerful, green- 
shuttered, white- walled cottage, shut off from 
the public way by a wall, and entered only 
by a small side-door leading into the gar- 
den. They lifted the latch and walked in 
unobserved, passing suddenly from sunshine 
into grateful shadow. Beyond the vine- 
covered wall and umbrageous medlar-trees 
stretched a vast enclosure of fruit, flower, 
and vegetable garden, in alternating belts 
and patches. There were brilliant mosaics 
of autumn flowers, trellised apple and pear- 
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tree, laden with mellowing fruit, beds of 
silvery green artichoke and purple beet- 
root, all bearing evidence of unremitting 
care and skilled culture. 

Whilst they feasted their eyes on this 
refreshing prospect — for does anything so 
well refresh tired eyes as the sight of a 
well-kept garden ? — odorous breaths were 
wafted from neighbouring rose and myrtle, 
and the dewy coolness of recently-watered 
parterre and gravel walk, added to the 
general deliciousness. Outside that modest 
little portal were glaring white walls, dusty 
roads, and parched-up turf; here all was fresh 
and fragrant as in the newly-created Eden. 

The two stood for a moment enraptured, 
then cast expectant glances to the right 
and to the left, waiting for the host and his 
welcome. Delmar suddenly put one hand on 
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his wife's arm, and with the other indicated 
a busily-occupied figure in a neighbouring 
alley. 

'* It is he," he said, in a voice suddenly 
freighted with almost womanly gentleness. 
" How changed ! How much older I Yet 
it is he !" 

Zoe recognized Gabriel at once, and they 
advanced towards him ; in a minute the 
three friends had met after many years, 
and were standing with hands clasped, Zoe 
in tears, the men much moved, all silent for 
awhile. 

There was deep tenderness mingled with 
some pain in the playful scrutiny that 
followed, Delmar holding out Zoe at arm's 
length to be looked at, Gabriel by turns 
surveying and surveyed, each conscious of 
what was going on in the other's mind. At 
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length Delraar said, giving utterance to the 
common thought, " We are growing old !" 

The intervening years had perhaps played 
least havoc with himself, for he had ever 
been prematurely silvered, and his spare 
yet manly jBgure had lost nothing of its 
elasticity. His eyes were brilliant as ever, 
his smile no less winning, his port infinitely 
franker, gayer, happier than of old. It 
seemed, indeed, as if, in his case. Time had 
acted the part of re-juvenator, his very voice 
sounding more youthful, his laugh fresher. 
With Gabriel it was not so. He had only j ust 
reached the middle term of life, that halting- 
point when Dante saw his great vision, but 
every vestige of youth was gone. The 
Hyperion bloom and curls of his early man- 
hood were replaced by sunburnt skin and 

whitening hairs, the erect stature and trip- 

q2 
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ping gait for care-lined brows and bent shoul- 
ders, the exuberant animal spirits and joyous 
bearing for quiet thoughtfulness and melan- 
choly repose. Something better than mere 
guileless youth was here, something inde- 
scribable, yet readily discerned, even by the 
careless, whilst those gifted with insight 
would at once see that a story belonged to 
him of no common kind. 

Zoe also was changed, but she was Zoe 
still, a little calmer, a little graver, yet every 
inch her old self. None other — at least, so 
thought Gabriel — had her benignant smile, 
her winning ways, no face in all the world 
such tenderness, no voice such witchery as 
hers ! As she stood before him now, he saw 
the well-remembered look that had never 
faded from his memory, a look of intense, 
pitying kindliness and love, lavished not only 
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upon himself, but every unhappy thing in 
the world, unspeakably searching, caressing, 
and dear. 

" I think I look the older of the three," 
Gabriel said, smilingly, as he stood between 
his friends, holding a hand of each. " But you 
see me at my worst — unkempt, toil-stained, 
and unfit to be seen in a lady's presence. I 
did not suppose that you could arrive till to- 
morrow, and was making my little domains 
look their very best in your honour. I had 
begun to garland the house, too, in readi- 
ness. But let us go indoors; it is cooler there." 

He led the way to a little room — clean, 
cool, and ascetic as his cell of old, and, 
fetching a bottle of wine, with fruit and 
bread, bade them heartiest welcome. 

"You are travelling alone?" were almost 
the first words he uttered. 
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** We have no children," Zoe answered, 
somewhat sadly. 

" And no near kin — neither brother nor 
sister, nephew nor niece," put in Delniar. 
"You, also, are alone in the world, my 
friend. Return with us. Make our home 
your home. We desire nothing better." 

Gabriel shook his head. 

"My wife must persuade you," Delmar 
continued. ''Meantime, let me compli- 
ment you on the excellence of your pro- 
ducts. More delicious fruit could not be 
set before a prince, and the wine, I daresay 
of your own growing, is grateful to the 
palate. But tell us, first of all, how came 
you to pitch your tent here, and what call- 
ing do you pursue ?" 

**My calling is of the humblest," Gabriel 
said, pointing lo his garden. "That little 
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bit of ground belongs to me, and it supplies 
my simple needs. How I came to settle 
here, in the first instance, is still a 
mystery to myself ; but let me go back and 
explain a little. You know what my early 
struggles in Paris were, and what a bitter 
ordeal I went through in the effort to get 
a footing in the world, in other words, 
to earn bare bread. I failed again and 
again, and though I now see that failure 
was inevitable, I resented it bitterly then. 
Remember, I had no practical training to 
turn to account in the struggle for existence. 
My acquirements were antiquated, my habits 
of life had totally unfitted me for an active 
career. I found myself slow to learn, and 
inapt at receiving new ideas. Still I would 
not despair, and after a long series of disap- 
pointments and misadventures following those 
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you already know of, and which 1 need not 
particularise, I had the good fortune to get 
some years' regular employment as inter- 
preter and clerk in a business house in the 
south, during which I continued to lay by 
a little money, always in the vague hope 
of some day crossing the sea and pitching 
my little tent near yours." 

"Then why reject our importunities 
now ?" said Delmar. " Use your eloquence, 
Zoe, prevail upon him." 

Again Gabriel shook his head pensively, 
and continued, 

" After several years' imprisonment in an 
office, I found myself the happy possessor 
of a thousand and odd francs, and suddenly 
possessed with an inordinate desire to wan- 
der, and to be my own master for a time. 

" Just then the last fateful war broke out 
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between France and Germany, and the 
whole country was in a ferment ; from one 
end to the other popular feeling blazed out 
against despotism, and the hated name of 
the Bonaparte ! The enemy, indeed, was 
hailed by many as the liberator, and war 
rather as a wholesome purging of traitors 
than a calamity and a scourge. Business 
houses collapsed by thousands, and that of 
my employers among the number ; so with 
the natural instinct of all ardent spirits, I 
went to Paris. Then indeed came those ex- 
periences of active life for which, in the first 
daysof ray enfranchisement,! had longed, and 
whichi had projected. Foronce I found room 
for my powers and energies. I threw myself 
into the current of the moment, and was all 
and everything by turns, revelling in the 
consciousness of activity, and the ever-chang- 
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ing excitement of every hour. I was every- 
thing and all things by turns — journalist, 
agitator, club-orator, soldier; of course a 
persistent Republican of the most pronounc- 
ed kind throughout each phase of my careen 
This was indeed to live, to be a citizen and 
a man ! This was life in its fullest, worthiest 
sense I 

"Here was no question of expediency, 
material advantage, and the interests of the 
hour. All but the meanest and the craven- 
spirited lived, not in the misery of the 
present, but in the glorious future of Re- 
publican France ! The bodily privations 
we were undergoing, the cruel sufferings of 
the men keeping guard throughout that piti- 
less winter, the agonized suspense of the 
women, family losses, worldly ruin, all these 
were nothing, and the blessed reality in store 
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— as we hoped and believed — all in all ! I 
forgot in those memorable days of alter- 
nating exultation and despair, bitterness and 
hope, that I was not a Frenchman born and 
bred. I became one with the cause I had 
espoused — namely, that of human liberty 
in its widest sense, liberty of speech, liberty 
of the press, above all, emancipation from 
priestly rule! No born Jacobin was more 
devoted to this watchword than I — the 
whilom devotee, the renegade, the apostate ! 
My eyes had been opened to the truth of his- 
tory, not by books, but by facts, and by living 
among men. I saw clearly what theologians 
refuse to see, what priests, by virtue of their 
calling, are bound not to see, how inti- 
mately despotism, whether spiritual or tem* 
poral, and corruption, are bound up to* 
gether; how falseness is allied to supers 
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•istition, immorality, in the widest sense of 
the word, to priestly rule, based on the con- 
fessional and the inculcation of false dogma. 
I realized the immeasurable hypocrisy of 
those who lead the unthinking masses by 
means of doctrines they do not themselves 
believe, or, if they did believe, must, by the 
nature of such intellectual obliquity, be 
rather fitted for, the lunatic asjdum than the 
pulpit ! 

"Ah ! my friends, will it ever be made 
clear how the priests played into the hands 
of the second Caesar during his twenty years' 
sway ? how the priests fostered the immor- 
ality of the Second Empire, and paved the 
way to the wholesale retribution soon to 
overtake France ? This is the great lesspn 
for history to teach us some day, but it will be 
long ere mankind generally credits the story 
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or profits by the moral to be drawn from it. 
" But I must pass rapidly over the siege^ 
the capitulation, and come to the Commune, 
It was not to be expected that I should steer 
clear of that rock on which so many well- 
meaning enthusiasts and ardent Republicans 
split. I do not, mind you, now defend the 
movement into which I was drawn, against 
my better reason, and, like many another, 
by sheer force of circumstances. Were the 
same crisis to occur again, I am obliged 
to confess that I should most probably 
be led to act in precisely the same way. 
I cannot conceive of any other course 
open to those who had set out with such 
convictions as mine. In demanding the 
liberties of civic government, it seemed to 
me that the Republicans — Reds, if you will 
— were demanding the first and most natural 
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and logical right of free-born men, above 
all, citizens under a Republican Government. 
The after-excesses on both sides, the fearful 
antipathies of fellow-countrymen, the in- 
human thirst for blood, on the part alike of 

victor and vanquished, are circumstances 
wholly abnormal, needing neither obloquy 

nor defence ; we see that they arose out of 
a state of things wholly and entirely ex- 
ceptional, a state of things which, there can 
be little doubt, would be followed by the 

same results in any other country. 

"Well, to come to an end of my long 

story, I took up arms for the Commune. 

Had my convictions been entirely on the 

other side, my onlj^ alternative would have 

been a dozen balls in my breast. I 

lived throughout those blood-stained days 

of May, and I escaped by means of an old 

friend, of whom I wrote to you years ago, 
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the bibliophile. He secreted me for many 
weeks in his house, and when it was safe to 
quit Paris, procured me the necessary 
papers. My nationality, my Anglo-Saxon 
complexion and fair hair, made things easy. 
Once put of Paris, I could go whither T 
chose without fear. I visited several parts 
of France which had especial interest for 

A. 

me ; I tried, by means of new scenery and 
new surroundings, to shake off the night- 
mare that had got possession of me, but in 
vain. The horrors I had witnessed during 
the last agony of the Commune, the fearful 
reprisals on both sides, the fiendish slaughter 
of old men, women, and children, the con- 
flagrations on all sides, the odour of blood 
and pestilence with which the city reeked — 
all these things I could not forget; and 
mingled with the horror of the times came a 
heavy sense of hopelessness and despair. I 
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could not hope in the future of France then ; 
on every side seemed darkness and misery, 
"At last I came here, indefinitely longing, 
yet always hesitating, to set out in search 
of you. The sight of the ships and the river 
flowing to the sea drew me forward, but 
something ever held me back. As chance 
would have it, I happened, on arriving 
here, to find this tiny spot to sell, 
and the beauty of the place, the soft- 
ness of the climate, the thousand and one 
associations that the city possessed, decided 
me. I said to myself that the owner 
of a little bit of land need never starve 
in France, and that here, at least, I should 
find contentment and repose. The soil 
produces abundantly ; a little orphan 
lad I have adopted, helps me in my 
labours, and carries my goods to market. 
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We rear poultry, keep bees, cultivate 
simples, make a little wine, and find a 
ready market for everything ; in the even- 
ing I teach the boy to read and write, and 
pore over my favourite books. Yes, I have 
found repose at last." 

" Have you no friends ?" asked Zoe. 

"I have neighbours, but I hide my- 
self as much as possible from the world. 
Not that I any longer stand in dread of 
my identity as Capucin or Communist 
being discovered, or possible harm arising 
therefrom. See," he said, moving to the 
window, and lifting a finger in the direction 
of the city, " that tiny speck of gold to the 
left of the magnificent cupola of St. Louis 
is the golden cross that marks the Francis- 
can monastery. Thus I am ever reminded 
of my former condition." 

VOL. in. B 
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" Better not to be reminded of it, I should 
say," Delmar broke in, kindly and cordial, 
but inclined to satirize. '' My dear friend, 
renounce this unwholesome solitude ; travel 
with us for a time ; see what is most me- 
morable in the old world — Rome, Athens, 
the Pyramids — then accompany us to the 
new. Why, in the name of Heaven, 
should you stay here, a quasi St. Hilarius, 
a Jerome without his raison dHre ? You 
will perhaps grow into the worst of all 
hermits some day, and never lay your head 
on your pillow till you have counted your 
hoardings." 

" I will tell you why I stay here," answer- 
ed the other, without heeding the sarcasm. 
''You will smile at me, and call me childish, 
inconsequent, what you please, but I give 
you the reason, such as it is. I do not ex- 
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pect to attain old age, nor can I say that 
I desire it. I am shattered in health and 
broken in spirit, and when I perceive my 
end drawing near, 1 should like to be 
within reach of that glittering cross I have 
just indicated to you." 

Delmar smiled. He went on — 
" You look up curiously. I will state my 
reason. I feel as if, with the consciousness 
of ebbing life upon me, and with all things 
growing dim alike to my inner eye and outer 
vision, I should be possessed by one passion- 
ate longing, one all-powerful wish, namely, 
to knock at the door of the monastery — 
where, without doubt, I should be taken in 
— to put the brown robe on my body, the 
girdle on my waist, the crucifix on my breast, 
and lying down on the familiar pallet where I 
once slept so peacefully, die as I lived in youth, 

b2 
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a Capucin brother. I think I should desire 
nothing else in that supreme hour but entire 
reconciliation with the Church and the world, 
with all those who have used me amiss, 
and with those I have unduly reproached 
and despised. I should cling, moreover, as 
men do in their last moments, to the recol- 
lections of my youth, its joyousness, its un- 
abating confidence, and putting all else 
aside, the love and the hate, the sin and the 
sorrow, tasted in the world. ' I believed !' I 
should murmur with my dying lips. ' I was 
honest, I was happy !'" 

" You are growing morbid," Delmar said. 
*'This excessive isolation is not good for 

you.^' 

" Come with us," Zoe added, softly, and 
laying a slender white hand on her friend's 
toil-embrowned fingers. " You are alone, 
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and we will be sister and brother to 
you. You have as yet put forth no un- 
answerable plea." 

As she said this, she gazed into his eyes 
with that insinuating persuasiveness he re- 
membered so well. But the charm work- 
ed not as of old. He took both her hands 
in his own, and replied evenly, almost cold- 
ly, whilst he met her sweet, compassionate 
looks, 

"Dearest Zoe, your husband says truly, 
I am growing morbid. I am too solitary. 
Once, indeed, I wished for nothing better 
than to see the ancient cities and strange 
countries you are about to visit together. 
But do not urge me, I am best left alone 
here. You two are enough for each other." 

They said no more, and the little repast 
being finished, he invited them to make the 
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round of his garden with a cheerful air^ 
cutting the choicest blossoms for Zoe, 
proudly indicating to both the superb 
melon- trees here, the heavily-laden vine 
there. Once, when he quitted his guests 
for a moment in quest of scissors and thread, 
Delmar whispered to his wife, 

" He has suflfered more than we know of, 
but we have come too late to work the 
cure. He is sick both in body and in 
mind. He will soon die !" 

" God forbid !" Zoe answered, in a low 
tone. 

Then he came up, and the three exerted 
themselves to spend their last hours toge- 
ther cheerfully. Gabriel smiled approving- 
ly as Zoe placed some of his flowers in her 
hat and in her girdle. Delmar entered 
with enthusiasm into the respective merits- 
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of the French and American pippin. Then 
Gabriel led them into his herbarium, and 
bestowed precious flower-remedies and 
specifics for this ailment and that. 

" You both know, I daresay," he said, 
" that in France the profession of herbalist 
is still respected, and, perhaps, the most 
lucrative part of my business is that of 
cultivating medicinal flowers. Take these 
little packets with you. It will please me 
to think that I shall perhaps heal your 
maladies when we are far apart." 

"Physician, heal thyself," Delmar said, 
aflfectionately laying his hand on the other's 
shoulder. '* How can we trust your reme- 
dies when we behold you ? Gather a little 
flesh about these bones of yours, put blood 
into your cheeks, quicken your feeble pulse, 
then talk to us about your omnipotent 
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mediciaes for fleshly ills. Why should you 
die r 

" Why should I live ?" Gabriel answered, 
smiling. " Answer me that question, if you 
can — or you," he added, turning to Zoe. 
^' Is not the world full enough without me ? 
Does it not possess enough and to spare of 
such capacities as mine ? I foolishly imag- 
ined once that I was born for a purpose, 
but experience has undeceived me." 

" Could not each of us make such a con- 
fession ?" asked Delmar. " Are not all 
lives mere parodies upon the dream of 
our youth ? Cast oif these idle fancies, 
cease to make mischievous comparisons, and 
rouse yourself to accept the world and your 
portion of it for what they are. And once 
more, my wife and I bid you come with 
us." 
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They had finished their turn of the garden 
now and halted, looking sea-ward, having 
the setting sun and wide-spread champaign 
behind, the burnished city and majestic har- 
bour before, a riper glow than that of noon- 
day now cast about smiling earth and shim- 
mering sky. For a while they stood thus 
without speaking, neither glad nor sorrow- 
ful, full of the rich life that had been, the 
quiet future to come. 

'* Must it be farewell then ?" Zoe said, at 
last, wrapping her cloak round her to go. 
'* We must leave you now, and to-morrow 
by this time we shall be again on our 
way. Before starting for Europe, we 
had prepared a room for our Brother 
Gabriel after his own heart ; everything 
shall be as you wish in your new home^ 
and meantime this foreign journey will 
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make you strong and well. Ah ! do not 
refuse," she pleaded, tearfully. " We shall 
think that you love us no longer." 

But again her beseechings were idle. He 
gave a hand to each, reiterated the words — 
Farewell, Farewell ! — unfalteringly, though 
kindly, then let them go, and watched 
them wind down the dusky hill without 
emotion. Those two retreating figures, 
indeed, seemed to him a part of his 
life long since cold, dead, inanimate; 
the wand of the past was broken, its 
witchery impotent, its spell disenchanted. 
He had neither part nor life in the future 
they had painted so glowingly. Their joys 
could not henceforth be his, their sorrows 
could hardly touch him, their love availed 
nothing. Joy, sorrow, and love indeed 
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seemed words without meaning to him 
now. 

At the foot of the hill the pair turned 
back to glance for the last time at the 
green-shuttered cottage on its airy perch, 
but no handkerchief was waved from the 
window, no parting signal held out by 
loving hands. They retraced their way 
sadly, yet not without consolation. All 
that friendship could do had at the last 
been done for him. This worst loneliness 
and sorrow were not of their making ; the 
little they had given was at least better 
than what they had taken away. 

What is happiness, indeed? Who can 
confer it upon his fellows? But to free 
one struggling soul from error, and to lift 
it into the light of truth, is benevolence 
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indeed, and not without its reward. On 
Gabriel, these two friends might now pass 
the immortal sentence uttered concerning a 
greater delinquent — 

" Verdaderamente se muere, y verdadera- 
raente esta cuerdo," said the curate, after 
hearing Don Quixote's last confession. " In 
truth he is dying, and in truth he is cured !" 



THE END. 
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a YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Christopher Jeaffreson, of Dul- 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cordt Jeaffre- 
son, Author of "ABook about Doctors," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"Two volumes of very attractive matter :•— letters which iUnstrate agriculture, 
commerce, war, love, and Bocial mamiers, accounts of passing public events, and 
details whi(^ are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with pingpiinr 
freshness from private letters." — Athermum. 

" Two agreeable and imx>ortant volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby. The Jeaffreson letters add very much 
to our knowledge of other people, and of other acts than those recorded by Pepys, 
Evelyn, and Beresby, and are pleasantly supplementary in sketches of contempor- 
aneous men and manners." — Notes and Queries, 

" In the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost in- 
calculable valua Every historical student ought to mia.ke himself acquainted 
with these two very delightful volumes " — Morning Post. 

" These letters are fairly entitled to the praise which the editor claims for them. 
While they e^diibit in a graphic manner the amusements and excitements of Lon- 
don society, tiiey give us at the same time nnexaggerated details of more moment- 
ous public events." — Academy. 

** A right pleasant book. Mr. Jeaffreson relates the life and adventures of the 
young squire in admirable style." — Globe. 

a man of other DAYS : Recollections of the 

Marquis db Beauregard. Edited, from the French, by Charlotte 
M. YoNGE, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. 21s» 

" The * man of former times * whose biography is now introduced to our notice, 
will be remembered by all who have read the correspondence of Count Joseph de 
ilaistre. A Savoyard by birth, M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see 
the last years of the Monarchy, the Bevolution, and the early promise of General 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the 
time when it was perhaps the most brilliant; and it ^s amusing to accompany our 
hero to Mme. Gheoffrin's salon, where Marmontel, Boohefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, 
Cochin, and many others, discourse literature, art, and philosophy. Sent off to 
Paris for the purpose of finishing his education by mixing with all the choice 
spirits of the day, young Costa writes home brilliant descriptions of the sights he 
has seen and the company to which he has been introduced. Marmontel is in dis- 
tress because his Belisarius is condemned by the Government censors ; Voltaire 
abuses Fr^ron ; Mm& Geoffrin reads to her guests the letters she receives from her 
friend Stanislaus-Augustus Poniatowski, King of Poland ; Greuze makes himself 
disagreeable by his suspicious manners and his avarice. The variety of scenes 
described in these pleasant memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the 
canvas, and the account of the noble struggle of Savoy against the French Bepub- 
lic, give to the whole work a dramatic interest which derives additional charm 
from the character of the Marquis himself — a character in which high principle* 
genuine wit| and patriotism are happily blended together.'*— tSfatttntoy Review. 
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CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distinguished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Skmior. Edited by M. C. M. Sdipson. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. (In the Press,) 

LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen op 

Franob. By Professor Ghablbs Dukb Yongb. Tbibd and Chbafbb 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. With Portrait. 5s. bound. 

" ProfesBor Yonge's *Life of Marie Antoinette * suppliea, in a most attraotlTe and 
readable shape, all the latest information respecting this unfortunate Qoeen." — 
Chmxh QfUKTierly Beoiew. 

** A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not^ become 
the most popular English history of Marie Antoinette."— iS[pectator. 

**A wonc of considerable value. It is a most interesting and carefoUy-considered 
biopraphy, as well as a valuable elucidation of a portion of the politieal history of 
the last century.*'— i/dmln^ Pott. 

**This book Is well written, and of thrilling interest"— ilea<2emy. 

** An invaluable biography ; one of the very best of modem timea**— iTeMen^er. 

** A narrative full of Interest from first to last To tell it clearly and Btraight- 
f orwardly is to arrest at once the attention of the reader, and in these qnalitiee of 
a biographer Professor Yonge leaves little to be desired.*'— (7h^<e. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

LoBD Duffbbin's Toub thbouoh Bbituh Columbia in 1876. By 
MoLTNEXTX St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 
Dufferin. 21s. 

" Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 
in a very succeRsful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 
the general reader.'*— 2Vm««. 

•* Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusaL"— Pall MaU Oaxeite. 

** These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give na a 
very dear idea of the great quarrel between British Oolumbia and the Dominion 
of Oanada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
some entertaining storiea"— iSfjoeetotor. 

" Mr. St John gives a pleasant narrative of Lord Dnfferin's journey, and his 
account of the state of feeling in Vancouver's Island and the mainland is especially 
valuable as the impartial summary of a careful and unbiassed observer."— ^leodemy. 

"A faithful and readable account of the daily doings of Lord and Lady 
Dufferin throughout their varied travelling in the Pacific.**— Court JommaL 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loptus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land.** 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

" The praise which the Athenmum gave to the first portion of Major Loftos's work, 
may be fairly awarded to the second. These remmiscences are pleasantly told. 
There is a cheeriness about them which communicates itself to the reader."— 
Atf^enseum. 

** A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend as 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read.'*— vStondardL 

*' A remarkably interesting work. The genial manner in which eversrthlng Is 
described gives the book a great charm, while the kind-heartedness of the anuior 
adds value and attractiveness to every line.*' — United Service MagoMitte. 

"We can most strongly recommend the perusal of Major Loftus*s remlniscenoea, 
extending over a most eventful period in the history of England. The work Is 
not only replete with interesting matter, but it is written in that chatty, easy style 
which is so much to be appreciated in a book of the kinCL'^^UniMl S«vie$ fltowWt. 
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fflSTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANOB, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 
Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

** This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing like a proper appreciation of its value we most refer our readers to the book 
it8elf."-VoAn Bull 

"This work gives evidence of a vast deal of industry and study of the subject, 
and is distinguished by considerable analytical power, and contains many pleasant 
«necdotea"— i/omtn^ Post. 

" A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antiquarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into every 
well-selected Ubn,Tj.''—Messatger. 

** These volumes abound with entertainment The book is extremely good 
reading."— /Z^tMtra^ News. 

"A most entertainhig and instructive work, which we cannot too strongly 
recommend. It should hold a prominent place in every library. Mr. L'Estrange's 
carefully written volumes cannot fail to be amusing, since they are brimming 
with wit and humour.^'-Lhyd's Nempaper, 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

YiNOBNNEs. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. IvoLSvo. 15s. 
"A very interesting voluma" — Times. 

"A lively and agreeable book, full of action and c6loxvc.''-^Athenwum. 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading."— j8rttu/i Quarterly Review. 
** A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
and colour." — Morning Post. 

"A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The World. 

CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Loed 

William Pitt Lennox. Second Series. 2 volumes demy 8vo. 30s. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Beau- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockbum; Sirs Walter Scott, G. wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Bisazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Golman, The Eembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Kean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote ; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani, Grassini, Bachel, &c. 

**Thi8 new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the precedtiig one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Chuette. 

**One of tiie best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
eayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Journal. 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham, Author of "Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 

Blustrations. 15s. 

"Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easUy and agreeably.**— PoZI Mall Gazette. 

**Mr. Whetham's new volume contains the story of his journey by land and 
river from San Josd de Guatemala to Carmen on the Mexican Gulf. This journey 
is so hiteresting in many ways, that Mr. Whetham's sprightly work may fairly 
rank as one of ULOse rarer books of travel which tell us someming that is really 
new and quite worth telling. It has enabled him to present us with some charm- 
ing pictures of a curious country.*'— ti^pAic 

** A bright and lively account of interesting travel We have not met anywhere 
a truer picture of Central American scenery and surFOimdingB."— <7(ode. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS : CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbpworth Dixon. 
Second Edition, Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. 30b. 

"In two handBome volumes Mr. Dixon here given us the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
Is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old si^bject, and presents in 
« very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history."— 
Athenaeum. 

" In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowmenta It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious reseairch and philosophic insight" — Morning Post 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.' The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information — ^in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic^ 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
teach a very high level of picturesque power." — Daily News. 

*' Mr. Hepworth Dixon, m his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Bolejm give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and natho& For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumea" 
Daily Telegraph. 

VOLS. III. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 

By W. Hepworth DrxoN. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price SOs. 

Completing the Work. 
'' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library." — Post. 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect" — Daily News. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hjjpworth Dixon. A NewLibbart Edition. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, vdth Portrait. 12s. 
" Mr. Dixon's ' William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

FREEEUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, v^ith Coloured Illustrations. SOa. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please Its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention. And 
is likely to produce a very useful eBect"^Saturday Review. 
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COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Ro^vd. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
Author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the vskriety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."^PaA Jidll GaxetU. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of *the old war,' which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him witii honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea. life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in 'Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest day& During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persons. Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Regent, and William IV., he was brought into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'AngouIgme, Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Low& A more genial, pleasanl^ wholesome book we 
have not often vedA."— Standard. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS diaries and correspondence. By His Wim 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, conmienctng with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Rossini, Auber, Haldvy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Rachel, Ronzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Ointi- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir Q. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, G. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollection& It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
■cheles to select from the diaries In reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of wlubt is called the ' Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Ruben- 
fitein. Dr. von Billow, Litolff, &c, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert PeeL the late Duke of Gam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &c In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— iiMetueum. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. SOa. 

From thb Tixxb:— "All the oiyilized world— English. Oontinental, and Ame- 
ricui— takea an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedie» 
in our national annala If, in imagination, we take onr stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let centnry after oentnry flit past us, we shall see in dao snocession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a nideons masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scoies of Tower history with great spirit His descripttone 
are given with such terseness and vigour tiiat we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In condnsion, we may congratulate the author on tUs work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.** 

VOLS. in. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. SOs. 
"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and pnson by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close me narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thlstlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. JAxotHb.— Standard. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwoeth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— i)at7y Neva. 

EECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

YILLE. Edited from the French by Chablotte M. Yonoe^ 
Author of the " Heir of RedclyfiFe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

" The author of this very interesting memoir was a French gentleman of ancient 
lineage, who left his home in Normandy to enter the service of Napoleon L in 
1804, and, having distinguished himself in the Grand Army, retired from military 
life in 1833, and survived to witness the war of 1870, and the outbreak of th» Com- 
mune of 1871. The personal career of M de Gonneville, as we see it in his modest 
account of himself, presents a number of points of interest — ^for he was an officer 
of no ordinary merit— intelligent, vigilant, and with great presence of mind. The 
most valuable part of these memoirs consists in the light they throw on the great 
age of military wonders and revolution which passed before M. de Gonneville's 
eyes. The work contains some interesting details on more than one campaign of 
the Grand Army which have not, we believe, been disclosed before ; and it adds to 
oar knowledge respecting the struggle in Poland and Prussia in 1807, and several 
passages of the Peninsular War. It brings us, also, within the presence of Na- 

f)oleon I., and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire ; and 
ts anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charac- 
teristic. It introduces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, and 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The work discloses a vsfiety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from EllMkthe Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Be volution of July, 1830. we have dwelt 
at length on this instructive record of the experiences of a memorable age, and 
can commend it cordially to our readera*'— rA« Times. 
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WORDS OP HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Qvzkv. 
Fourth Edition, 1 toI. small 4to, 5s. bomid. 

"These letters, the work of a pore and dOToat spirit, deserve to find many 
readera They are greatly .superior to the ayerage of what is called religiooa 
literature."— iKJktfumma. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volmne was Mr& JaUoa 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissivenees 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Mauice ; hut in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directnees of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot f aU 
to afford now to a wide cirda A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the weU-known ioitialB, '£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of thelifa"-^Ar<<uA 
(iuarterlif Review. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thx Quxsk, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined."— •SWcmdord 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"— flirojiAic. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

Guthrie. 2 yols. crown Svo. With Illustrations. 21s. 

" Written with intelligence and ability."— />a« Hall Gasate. 

"A book that will well repay perusal."— Z>a<ly News. 

"A pleasantly written book Mr& Quthrle appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Decoan, immensely. Those who know India, and 
those who do not may read her work with pleasure and profit" — Standard, 

" Mr& Quthrie's charming book affords a truthful ana agreeable picture of an 
EngUsh lady's life in India.^— (72oft& 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Ohrist Ohnrch, Oxford. 2 yols. Svo. 30s. 
" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and abla 'Die style is ori^^nal, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide, and the portrait-painting artistic. There is not a 
chapter that any intelligent reader is likely to find uninteresting."— /o^ Bulk 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Oorrespondence. By His Qrandson, Sfbnoeb Wal- 

POLV. 2 vols. 8yo, with Portrait. SOs. 
*' Mr. Walpole's work refiects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary addresa The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a f uthful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa"— i/dmtiifr FosL 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Ouembntina Datibs. 2nd Edition, 2y. 

" Two charming volumes, f cdl of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 

and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 

heard much, and remembered wuL Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 

interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrua** — Post, 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montqomkbt. 1 yoL Svo. 14s. 
** A most entertaining and instmcttve work."— CMirt Journal 
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THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. C. MOBNB, R.V.Y.C., Author of " English Travellers and 
Italian Brigands." 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Blustrations. 15s. 
** An agreeably written story of a pleasant tour." — Pcdl I£aU Ocuette. 
"This book is pleasantly written^ the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 
interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 
Moens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers.** — Sporting Qazdte. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jeaffbbson. 2 vols. Svo. SOs. 
*'This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
without it. No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
untouched. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page.**— i/omtrii^ Post. 

COSITAS ESPANOL AS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvet, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of ** Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition, 1 vol. Svo. 158. 
"A charming book; fresh, lively, and amusing.**— if omtinir Post. 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGEO. By B. H. B. 1 vol. Svo. Ha. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy Svo, with 8 illustrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whetham*s work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies.'* — Athemmm. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By C. J. Andbbsson, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Llotd, Author of "Field Sports of the North." 1 volume 
demy Svo. With Portrait of the Author. ISs. bound. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshend, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
Svo, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batue. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2 Is. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvey, of IckweU Bury. Svo. Second Edition. ISs. 
" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Daily News. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OP *JOHN HALIFAX; 

Eaoh in One Ydninei elegantly printed, bonndi and illnstrated| prioe Ss. 

christian's mistake. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

A woman's thoughts 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE woman's kingdom. 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 'SAM SLICK.' 

Eaoh in One Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, prioe 68. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WORKS BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Each in One Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and iUnstrated, prioe Ss. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 



WORKS BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

Eaoh in One Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 5& 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



VrVA. By Mrs. Foebestbe, Anthor of " Mignon," 

" Dolores," &c. S vols. 

THE HAZARD OF THE DIE. By Mrs. Aufbed 

W. Htot, Author of " Thomicrof t's Model," Ac. 8 toIb. 

BOTH m THE WRONG. By Mrs. John Kent 

Spender, Author of "Mark Eylmer's Re vonge,"&c. 3yo1b. (In April) 

HATHEROOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth (Ennib Graham), Anthor of ** The Cuckoo Clock," Ac. 3 vols. 

*' This is a book the lovers of works of fiction will like very much. Were we to 
classify the work, we should give it a place by the side of Miss Edgeworth's and 
Miss Austen's best novels modernised. The plot, though simple, is deeply interest- 
ing, possessing a freshness which is perfectly charmhig, and a pathetic beauty 
whi<m will appeal irresistibly to all reactors. The characters are life-like portraits.** 
•—Court Journal 

A MADDENma BLOW. By Mrs. Alexander 

Frasbr, Author of " A Thing of Beauty," Ac. 3 vols. 

** A decidedly remarkable novel, so full of fresh and varied interest, abd so 
piquant, that no reader will willingly lay it down unfinished."— Pos^. 

*' A most interesting and fascinating book, which fully sustains the author's high 
reputation. The plot is skilfuUy carried out The characters are original and 
charmingly drawn." — Court JourndL 

MADGE. By Lady Duffus-Hardy, Author of 

" Lizzie," &c. 3 vols. 

''A charming and powerful story. In design, interest, and art, * Madge' sur- 
passes all Lady Hardy's previous achievementa" — Pott 

''* Madge' is a brilliant success. It is a capital novel, worthy of its author's 
reputation." — Sunday Times. 

TWICE LOVED. By Alice King, Author of 

" Queen of Herself," &c. 3 vols. 

" A fresh, genial, and vigorous novel. The plot creates an unflagging interest. 
The characters are most artistically handled." — Meuenger. 

**A work of the deepest interest. It deserves a wide popularity. A more 
delightful story has rarely been written." — Court JoumaH. 

DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquoid, Author of 

" Patty," " Diane," &c. 3 vols. 
*'An interesting story, comprising many scenes of true dramatic power."— Z>. Newt. 
** An interesting and powerfully written novel." — Scotsman. 
*'This novel will be read with much interest The plot is strong, the story 
original, and the characters are well marked." — Globe, 

THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER. By Anne Be.vle, 

Author of " Fay Arlington," &c. 3 vols. 

''An interesting story. The old miller is a well drawn character, and his 
daughter a very good one indeed. Miss Martha, too, is not an unworthy follower 
of Mtb. Poyser." — Spectator, 

*' A good, agreeable, and striking story."— <9timfe(y Times. 

THE VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimee and 

Frances Collins. 3 vols. 
•' A very good book, cleverly and carefully written."— i*«<. 
'"The Village Comedy' is full of vivacity and incident The author writes 
pleasantly and freshly."- Pall Mall Oazette. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



RUBY GREY. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition, 3 vols. 

** This novel is one which everyone fond of an exciting story, with a good deal 
of human interest in it, should read, and upon which it is pleasant to congratulate 
the author."— ifomifv Po»t. 

*' There is a wealth of character in the book, and enough of plot to make the 
fortune of a score of novels." — The World. 

A JEWEL OF A GIRL. By the Author of '' Queenie/' 

" My Love, She's but a Lassie," &c. 3 vols. 
"An exceedingly pleasant and enjoyable story." — Academy. 
" This story is well written and pleasing throughout" — Spectator. 
*'This novel is worth reading. It poBsesaee the great merit of being amusing.*' 
•-Post. 

MRS. ARTHUR. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 

** Ohronicles of Garlingford," &o. 3 vols. 
"Mr& Cliphant's present story has a plot of the kind that is sure to Interest 
when worked out by an experienced and lively pen. The book is full of dever 
touches both of thought ana character."— «8a<t<rd'ay Retfiew. 

MAUD LESLIE. By Lady Charles Thynne, 

Author of " 0£P the Line," Ac. 2 vols. 2l8. 
** ' Maud Leslie * is a readable book. The stonr is pleasantly told.**i— /*. li. OateUe, 
"This story is interesting and very well told.* — «9p«;<ator. 
" Maud Leslie's story is so natural and well told that it cannot fail to please."— > 
Homing Post. 

THE SQUIRE'S COURTSHIP. By Mrs. Mao 

KENziE Daniel, Anther of " One Golden Snmmer," &c. 3 vols. 
'* A bright story, full of life and character, thoroughly entertaining, and tme to 
nature."— i/bmin()' Poet, 

TWO TALES OF MARRIED LIFE : HARD TO 

BEAR, by Gboboiana M. Craik ; and A TRUE MAN, by M. 0. 
Stiblino. 3 vols. 
'* These stories are pleasantly written, and evince a good deal of skill in de« 
lineation of character, with abundant incident, and fresh, lively dialogue."— Pott. 

GLORY. By Mrs. G. Linn^us Banks, Author of 

" The Manchester Man," &c. 3 vols. 
" This story is deserving of high praise. It is well conceived and very ably 
executed."— ^HtiiA Quarterly Remew. 

DIANA, LADY LYLE. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 3 vols. 
*' Mr. Dixon's novel has decided merits. Not a few of his conceptions are fresh 
and original, many of his scenes are highly dramatic, many of his descriptions 
show a keen faculty of artistic observation, and impress you with a lively sense of 
their fldeUty."— 2^ Tfrnee. 

THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By George 

ALlo Donald, LL.D. 3 vols. 
"Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight Into human nature, and its poetry, 
place this book in the nrst rank of novels of the year."— /oAn Bull. 

ONLY A LOVE-STORY. By IzA Duffus Hardy, 

Anthor of "Glencaim," &c. 8 vols. 
** Miss Duffus Hardy has done her work well, and in accordance with sound 
rules of art'*— TAtf Time*. 
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Published anmtalfyf in One V^^ royal 8w>, with the Arms beantijmtbf 
engraved^ handaomthf batad, with gilt edges, price Sit. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE FOBTY-SEVEHT H EDITIOH FOB 1878 18 HOW BEADY. 

LoDGB^B Peehaob AND Babonbtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
completo, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all qnestions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
time being kept constantly standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hay- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



*' This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — TSmes, 

'' Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

" A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Pott. 

'' The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— S^amtord 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STAOT)ARD UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POYNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price Sst 

1. SAM SLICE'S NATTJEE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

**The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and BlacketVs Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Pott 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEHAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, euod 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worUiy to pass' 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many householda" — Examiner. 

3. THE CBESGENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubeful and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Retnew. 

4. NATHALIE. By JTTLIA EAVANAOH. 

*< • Nathalie* is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant** — Athtimum, 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— fxommer. 

6. ADAM GRAEME. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed.**-/*^/. 

7. SAM SLICKS WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer*s Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration.*' — Messenger. 

8. CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
CathoUa Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination.*'— iKA^meum. 

9. A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In ' A Life for a Life * the author is fortonate In a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect"—- ilf^iPtim. 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 



10. THE OLD COTJBI SUBUBS. By LEI&fi HUNT. 

** A delightftd book, that will be welcome to all readers, and moai cvelcome (o thow 
who hATe a lOTe for the beat kinds of reading."— i?:camtiMr. 

11. HABOAEET AND HEE SEIDESlliAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their whila There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming.*'— ilMoMNHii. 

12. THE OLD JUDfiE. By SAM SLICK. 

** The pnblications included In this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
inf oimauon while thev entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
•especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— £:«amtner. 

13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
•elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Globe. 

14. FAMILY EOMANCE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 

"It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book."— ^StoidardL 

15. THE LAntD OF NOELAW. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation.**— .Sunday Tima. 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" Mrs. Gretton'B book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction.*'^ — Timet. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New ' displays all those Bni)erior merits which haye made * John Halifax* 
one of the most popular works of the day."— Port. 

18. FEEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALSEET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractiye."--Poirt. 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDEED FIEES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
" If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John ECalif ax ' and 
The Caxtons.' ''—Standard. 

20. THE EOMANCE OF THE FOEXJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm."— iUtufrorfeel Jfetoi. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

" ' Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story 
tull of delicate character-painting."— ilM<n«tti7k 

22. STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These *■ Studies from Life * are remarkable for graptiic power and observation. The 
-book will not dimimsh the reputation of the accomplished author."— vSfarfifnia^AcrteM. 

23. GEANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

" We commend ' Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature,_and the story is interestixig."— ^iMcfumim. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOES. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

** A delightful book.**— iKJktfumma. ** A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
RB well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— lancet 

25. NO OHUBCH. 

** We adyise all who have the opportonity to read this \>ooiL"—Athentetun. 

26. MISTRESS AND WATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefolly written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tiya'*— iiMcncnim. ** A charming tale charmingly told."-— iStatMlardL 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. HBS. NOBTON. 

" * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel**— TfiiMt. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— ^xomMcr. 

28. LES MISEBABLES. By VIOTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of *LeB Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. 11 Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius.'*- QttorterJy Review. 

29. BABBAEA'S HISTOEY. By AMELIA B. EDWAEDS. 

" It is not often that we lic^t upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultnra It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an eocquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika'*— J^^nea 

30. LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most hiteresting them&"— TVmei: 

** A truly interesting and most affectingmemoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
Ineverygallery of religious biography. There are few lives that ^ivlll be fuller ofin- 
Btruction , interest, and oonsolation."— iSEatKnIav Beoiew, 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '—Athenceunu 

32. SAM SLICE'S AMEBICAN HUMOTTB. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priza**— /*o«t 

33. CHEISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce *Christlun's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault"— TVmea 

34. ALEO FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— iKAenomm. 

35. AGNES. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works."— iiM«n(vu/a 
" A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— PoK. 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of lifa"— £ xommer. 
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37. NEW AUEBICA. By HEFWOBTH DIXON. 

" A very intereBting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and weW'^Thnet. 
** We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's Tory interesting book."— iSdrfiirdciy Bevkw. 

88. BOBEET FALCONE E. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Bobei^ Falconer * is a "work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings/'— ilM«m»im. 

39. THE WOMAN'S EINODOHL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
u^The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic BtoTibB.—Affunmm. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
"A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Q^arterly Review. 

41. DAVID BL6INBB0D. By GEOBGE UAC DONALD. 

** The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers." — limes. 

42. A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '< JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spiviV'— Examiner. ' 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty.** — Standard. 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMEEIGANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.*'— «Sftofl<£ard 

45. THE UNKIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The author of * John Halifax * has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work." — United Service Magazine. 

46. A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

" * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its titl& The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mm. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even ' The Chronicles of Carlingford.' " — Times. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. P. POYNTEE. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader." — Times. 

48. PH(EBE, JUNIOE. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

"This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn.*'— TYmex. 

49. LIFE OF MAEIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

" A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
"This book is well written, and of thrilling interest"— ilcacfemy, 
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